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This number of The Sunday School Times is sent to 
subscribers of The National Sunday School Teacher, 
as that magazine is now merged in this periodical. 
The Times will be sent to subscribers to The Teacher 
to the extent of their unexpired subscriptions ; that is, 
for the full period for which those subscriptions were 
made. Incase any subscriber to The Teacher is already 
a subscriber to The Times, he can have the term of 
his subscription extended proportionately ; or he can 
have a second copy of The Times sent to any address 
named by him. Mr. Hazard, the editor of The 
Teacher, will still be doing his best work for his 
old friends, as he is now on the editorial force of 
The Sunday School Times. 


Three kinds of preaching are this week described 
by Dr. Gordon ; and he asks which of the three is to 
be preferred. His illustrative lesson is for teachers 
quite as much as for preachers. 


A loved one’s birthday is often best kept all in 
one’s heart, or in memorial deeds of which the loved 
one never knuws. Susan Coolidge sings for us the 
praises of such birthday-keeping for one no longer 
here—but who may know this keeping, for all that. 


It is true, as Dr. John Hall says, that the utter- 
ances of one minister who expresses his disbelief in 
the Bibleare likely to be “ more widely published than 





those of ten thousand—ay, fifty thousand—ministers 
who adhere to the teachings of the Bible.” Yet it 
is true, on the other hand, that the declarations of 
one faith-filled man of God are more influential than 
the doubts and sneers of fifty thousand infidels. “One 
man and God are always a majority.” 


It will be seen that several improvements in our 
Lesson Helps are adopted with the opening of the 
second quarter. Instead of the old form of Bible 
Lights, the new Lesson Analysis gives correlative 
texts according to the plan so popularly known in the 
National Sunday-school Teacher as the Class Outline. 
A Lesson Bible Reading is also added from the plan 
of the Chicago magazine, and the arrangement of 
the matter is considerably changed, for the con- 
venience of the teacher’s use. The Examiner, of 
New York, recently credited us with eleven distinct 
departments in the treatment of the lesson, week by 
week. With our latest changes we have fifteen 
departments, regularly, and one or two others on 
occasions; moreover, we hope soon to increase this 
number. Our more intelligent constituents prefer a 
variety of dishes to select from, according to their 
personal needs and tastes, instead of sitting down 
to a mixed flesh-pot, and there eating meat to the 
full. Extending the bill of fare, enlarges the privi- 
lege of choice, without necessarily causing confusion 
or tempting to gluttony. 


Of the many Bible words which grow and grow 
into our thought and life, with our advancing years, 
few seem more impressive, even from the standpoint 
of merely worldly experience, than the familiar idea 
phrased in the text: “ Unto him that hath shall be 
given.” We give more and more love to those 
worthy of our affection; we bestow an ever-increas- 
ing confidence upon those whose friendship we have 
tested ; and we are ready to multiply honors and 
rewards for those who have rightly won them 
already. And this text is the best explanation of 
the often-asked question, why we do not ask favors and 
aid of those who have the most leisure, but rather of 
those who are the busiest and most sought for. In 
this world, ‘and in every line of work, we are pretty 
sure to want the men who are wanted by others. A 
word of counsel, or a minute’s help, from one who 
has shown efficiency in every labor, is worth more 
than a sermon from an idle bystander, or a whole 
day’s attempted service on the part of him whom the 
world very properly lets alone. Those who have the 
most to do are the very ones who are readiest, when- 
ever possible, to do something more ; and the quali- 
ties which make their time most valuable to them- 
selves and others, are the very qualities which they 
are readiest to enlist in still further service, at the 
call of duty. Notwithstanding all the element of 
truth in Gray’s lines about mute, inglorious Mil- 
tons and village Hampdens, or in Milton’s assurance 
that “ They also serve who only stand and wait,” let 
us not forget the fact that it is a good thing to be 
wanted, in this world of work. 


How true it is that hope will not die out of the 
hopeful heart. “Hope deferred, maketh the heart 
sick ;” but neither the sick heart nor the deferred 
hope ceases to live; and “ while there is life, there 
is hope.” Even when hope is dead in our hearts, we 





are loath to admit the fact. Longfellow says, in 
Hyperion: “Hope has as many lives as a cat or a 
king.” I dare say you have heard the old proverb, 
‘The King never dies.’ But perhaps you have never 
heard that, at the court of Naples, when the dead 
body of a monarch lies in state, his dinner is carried 
up to him as usual ; . and then the servants bear 
it out again, saying ‘The King does not dine to-day.’ 
Hope in our souls is King ; and we also say, ‘The 
King never dies.’ Even when in reality he lies dead 
within us, in solemn mockery we offer him his accus- 
tomed food, but are constrained to say, ‘The King 
does not dine to-day.’ . You are feeding your 


‘King, although you say he is dead.” How many 


there are who make daily provision for a hope which 
they themselves call dead! One reason why hope will 
not seem dead is, because it rests on faith rather than 
on fact ; and no reality can equal the possibilities which 
enter the heart of one who trusts beyond all that 
is known and seen. A dead certainty is nothing 
against a living hope; for in hope we can believe 
against hope to the end of our faith-filled desire. 
“ By hope we are saved (from despair]: but hope 
that is seen is not hope: for who hopeth for that 
which he seeth? But if we hope for that which we 
see not, then do we with patience wait for it.” 
Everything for the comfort of our hope depends on 
the one in whom we hope—in trust in whom our 
hope really lives. “Happy is he that hath the God 
of Jacob for his help, whose hope is in the Lord his 
God.” “Be of good courage, and he shall strengthen 
your heart, all ye that hope in the Lord.” 





UNACKNOWLEDGED INDEBTEDNESS TO 
CHRISTIANITY. 

It is a truth that justifies frequent repetition, that 
the incidental and commonly unacknowledged infiu- 
ences of Christianity are the chief shaping-influences 
of the individual, and of the events of history, in all 
the world to-day ; that these secondary and inci- 
dental results of Christianity are in fact larger and 
more prominent in the iramediate present than its 
primary and direct influences. 

All that there is of real value in the civilization 
and enlightenment and peculiar progress of this 
nineteenth century, all that favorably distinguishes 
this century from those which preceded it, may be 
traced in one way or another to the quickened activi- 
ties of the Christian Church—of Christians generally 
—in the line of missions, and of study, and of educa- 
tion, and of practical reform. A formal attempt to 
bring out one phase of this truth is now making in 
the American Ely Volumes, the first of which—Dr 
Laurie’s Missions and Science—has just been noticed 
in our columns. Dr. Charles S. Robinson, in one ot 
his pleaging lesson articles, on the incident of Christ 
stilling the tempest, recently emphasized the fact, 
which had not been lost sight of by others, that 
the “ other little ships ” which mpanied Jesus on 
the lake were alike benefited with his disciples by our 
Lord’s quieting of the storm. The Master was in 
one vessel only; but the blessing of his word of 
peace was shared by all who sailed near that favored 
vessel. The suggestion is a pertinent one, that just 
in this way Christ’s blessing on his church brings a 
bleasing to many who are near that church, and yet 
not of it. Again, we quoted a thoughtful article 
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from one of the monthly magazines, on A Forgotten 
Obligation to the Ministry, showing the silent power 
for good exerted in any community by an educated 
and a consecrated class of upright men. Yet once 
more we spoke of the “aftermath” of personal _in- 
fluence. in every sphere ; and just in this line there 
is a thought of the unacknowledged indebtedness to 
Christianity which is often manifested in the life of 
the individual opposer of Christianity. 

In a thoughtful and discriminating essay on Lord 
Beaconsfield, just published in the Century Magazine, 
Mr. James Bryce accounts for the political morality 
(or immorality) of the late English parliamentary 
leader as the result of hs lack of early religious 
training. It is not a “Sunday-school man,” or a 
“ preacher,” but one of the foremost philosophical 
students of history, who advances this theory, and 
supports it by the following sentences: “ Few of us 
reflect how much of what we call our moral principles 
and rules of conduct we owe, not to the settled con- 
victions which we have reasoned out for ourselves, 
but to habit, association, the influence of those among 
whom our boyhood has been passed, the restraint 
imposed upon us by our family connections, our 
friends, the opinion of the society in which we move.” 
“ Men who were brought up under religious influences, 
for exaniple, when they have in later years ceased to 
regard the dogmas or the worship of Christianity, 
fancy that the morality on which they plume them- 
selves is all their own, not reflecting that the habit 
may remain when the motive has departed.” 

These very just remarks have an important bearing 
on the entire discussion respecting the moral results 
of Christianity at large, and upon the conclusions to be 
drawn in individual cases. In the light of such facts, 
it is useless to call attention to the good character of 
many who reject the Scriptures as a divine revelation 
in support of the position that morality can exist 
independently of religion. Grant that the agnostics 
and materialists are able to present even those graces 
which are considered the legitimate results of follow- 
ing Christ, and it is by no means proven that these 
graces exist independently of Christ. Is not Matthew 
Arnold the son of dear old Thomas Arnold of Rugby? 
Was not George Eliot trained under Christian influ- 
ences? To make a complete demonstration from 
effect to cause, it is necessary to disprove the existence 
of any other cause to which the effect may be reason- 
ably attributed. Since Christianity has so often pro- 
duced the moral effects which are claimed to be the 
results of other causes in the case of disbelievers, 
those who assert that these causes have wrvught the 
effects must prove that Christian influences were not 
present—a demonstration pre-eminently difficult. 

Nor can we stop here. When it is asserted that 
certain forms of error, as most Christians would term 
them, have been held by men of extraordinarily pure 
character, it by no means follows that such lives are 
proper evidence of the truth of the principles which 
the men in question upheld over against the common 
Christian belief. “By their fruits ye shall know 
them ;” but of what are such lives the fruit? In 
many cases it can readily be seen that the early 
influences which the later error did not counteract 
were the source of the moral excellence. Such men 
are usvally men of earnest character; they revolt 
against some one-sided presentation of the truth; 
but their very earnestness makes them in their turn 
one-sided in their reaction. Their intellectual error 
is therefore usually far greater than its practical 
influence on their own lives to which the old moral 
habits cling. It requires at leasta second generation 
to determine the real fruit of religious doctrines ; and 
the aftermath is a truer test than the first cutting 
from that field. The life of the disciples is a surer 
proof of truth than the life of the teacher, now: that 
Christianity has permeated all religious thought. 

Evidently this principle holds good in regard to 
the many individuals outside the pale of the visible 
church, whose blameless character is cited by young 
people as an excuse for not believing. That Judge 
«<== isso worthy a man, and yet not ® Christian, does 








not prove that Christianity is unnecessary for a moral 
life. It will usually be found that the mother of 
the Judge has left.her mark upon his external habits. 
Few of the excellent men thus held up against 
Christianity were destitute of some stich influences 
in boyhood. Cases will suggest themselves at once 
to most of our readers. We may add, as germane to 
the subject, and perhaps especially appropriate for 
us to say, that no one can estimate the conservative 
moral influence on the external habits of the Anglo- 
Saxon race from the training in the Sunday-school 
during the last two generations. Multitudes have 
been brought to Jesus Christ, but many who failed 
to obtain his grace have been rendered far better 
citizens by the outward results of the very teaching 
whose spiritual blessings they have rejected. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There is a world of difference between “almost” and 
“quite.” To be almost saved, is a full world’s difference 
from being quite saved. The Revisers have stricken out 
“almost persuaded” from Agrippa’s answer to Paul; 
buf they haven’t put “quite persuaded” inits place. One 
of our New Jersey correspondents tells of the “ almost 
impossible” as if it were the quite impossible ; and there 
is where he makes a big mistake. Hear him: 

I have read the Model Superintendent with considerable 
interest, but I paused when I came to the following: “‘ The 
superintendent who has not started a teachers’ meeting in his 
school has not begun to live as he ought to. The superinten- 
dent who has no teachers’ meeting to lead is not ready to die! !” 
If that’s the case, what will become of us poor country superin- 
tendents who find it almost impossible to get all our teachers 
out on Sunday, say nothing about getting them out at a 
teachers’ meeting ? 

What is to become of you? Well, that depends. 
We certainly Aope that you’ll start a teachers’ meeting, 
and that you'll live until it is in good working order. As 
to your “almost impossible,” a large share of the good 
work of this world is a/most impossible—but not quite. 
How is it about funerals in your region? Can you get 
up a fair gathering on a week-day to bury the dead? If 
you can, you don’t want to admit—do you ?—that your 
good people will do more to bury a dead body than to 
save a live soul? And then again, did you ever see a 
turn-out of teams and foot passengers to attend a circus 
or a menagerie—a “great moral show ”—in your part of 
New Jersey? Perhaps you never had a country singing- 
school in that corner of the world! And the young peo- 
ple never could be induced to come together for an even- 
ing party, or for anything short of a regular church 
service on Sunday! Nonsense! Some of the best 
teachers’ meetings in the world are in scattered country 
communities, where the teachers have to be picked up 
one by one, or two and two, and brought up to the super- 
intendent’s house; or where the teachers’ meeting is 
“held around” on circuit, There are good teachers’ 
meetings held at the opening or at the close of the Sun- 
day-school session, or of the mid-week prayer-meeting ; 
although that is one of the poorer ways of managing—a 
great deal better than none, however. If you haven’t 
yet begun to live aright, and are not yet ready to die, 
now is the time for you to start in this matter. But 
whether you start or not, a teacher’s meeting is indispen- 
sible in every Sunday-school. 


What would the members of the International Lesson 
Committee do, if nobody would find fault with them? 
There is very little danger of their being in any such 
strait as this; but wouldn’t it seem strange to them 
to have a month go by without their being pilloried, in 
some religious paper, for their fault or lack in one line 
or in another? According to the average editorial judg- 
ment, they give too much prominence to the Old Testa- 
ment—or too little ; they supply a short allowance from 
the Gospels, or they hold too closely to that part of the 
Bible; their selections are too “scrappy” and detached— 
or they tediously go through an entire book without any 
break. And then those “golden texts” !—was anybody 
ever satisfied with their selection? The truth is, this 
Lesson Committee’s work is one of exceeding difficulty 
and delicacy, and of comparative thanklessness. As a 
whole, the Committee has done wonderfully well, from its 
beginning, of nearly ten years ago, and every member 
of it deserves the gratitude of the English-speaking and 
the Bible-loving world. Yet the work of this committee 
is inevitably imperfect, and with all the praise which it 
demands there is a place for wise and kindly criticiem,— 
especially in the Golden Text business. From the first 
we deemed it as hasardeus as it was unwise for the 


Committee to attempt any comment on the text of 
the lesson, by the selection of a Bible passage from 
outside of the lesson, supposed to.declare, or to 
emphasize, or to define a main truthof the text itself. 
But the Lesson Committee took the responsibility of this 
action, and has persevered in it, In some instances the 
golden texts have been ludicrously inappropriate ; as, for 
instance, in ‘the lesson of a few weeks, since, where the 
Pharisees’ charge against Jesus of breakiug the Sabbath 
seems to be artfully seconded by the Lesson Committee 
in their selection for a Golden Text of “ Remember the 
sabbath day, to keep it holy.” Of course, the lesson and 
the Golden Text in this instance could be reconciled ; but 
it seems hardly fair to set the children, or their teachers, 
at such theclugical puzzles. It is much as if the Com- 
mittee should choose for us a Golden Text for the lesson 
on David and Goliath, “ Thou shalt not kill.” But apart 
from these exceptional infelicities of selection, there is 
another point that really demands attention, and that is, 
the importance of having a Golden Text that in itself is 
simple and full of meaning to a child, worthy of being 
fastened in the mind for the truth it conveys in and of 
itself. “Every word of God is pure;” but not every 
Bible text is equally wotthy of specia! choice for memo- 
rizing apart from its context. Here, for instance, is the 
lesson on The Growth of the Kingdom, comprising two 
parables about seed-sowing and seed-growing. One 
verse of that lesson would make a very good Golden 
Text: “The earth bringeth forth fruit of herself; first 
the blade, then the ear, after that the full corm in the 
ear.” There is an obvious meaning to those words, as 
well as a figurative meaning. Or, an outside text might 
be taken that would both emphasize one truth of the 
lesson, and have a certain completeness by itself, such as : 
“ The path of the just is as the shining light, that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day ;” or, “ Grow in 
grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord ahd Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” But the Lesson Committee’s Golden 
Text is: “ There shall be a handful of corn in the earth 
upon the top of the mountains; the fruit thereof shall 
shake like Lebanon.” There is a text for you to explain 
to the average child! If you can get that into his mind 
in a single lesson hour, you have done a good day’s work 
and you needn’t mind your losing all the rest of the 
lesson. It is over this Golden Text that a thoroughly 
aroused Ohio teacher expresses himself after this vigorous 
manner: 

May an indignant primary-class teacher, one of your constitu- 
ency, appeal te you to use your influence in behalf of more 
appropriate Golden Texts? It is not possible for the hun- 
dred and fifty little ones in my class to get any proper idea ot 
that (Psa. 72: 16) appointed for to-morrow’s lesson. Conse- 
quently the whole lesson is, in a measure, spoiled. If I can get 
them to remember a verse of Scripture which they understand 
and appreciate, I think I have met with success. I don’t feel 
atall satisfied with any lesson unless some inspired word has 
been fixed in their minds (not memories merely) to clench it. 
The Golden Text ought to be the verse of every lesson. It ought 
to be connected with the story, or parable, if there be one, It 
ought to be simple, and easily remembered. It ought to suggest 
naturally and immediately the point and application of some 
spiritual truths. Theselections for the past two years are bad. 
I wonder sometimes whether they were gotten up by some good, 
but very dry, old doctor, who has forgotten the difference be- 
tween a child and a Hebrew letter. Last week the text was 
poor, though vastly better than many others. The lesson was 
the Parable of the Sower : the Golden Text was, “‘ He that hath 
an ear let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches.” 
It seems to me that the International Lesson Committee must 
act a good deal like our presidential nominating conventions. 
They put all their learning and piety and sense into the first 
part of their work—the selection of the lessons—as their 
great duty, and let the secondary—the Golden Texts—go, asa 
subordinate and insignificant matter, into the hands of any- 
body who happens to turn up. It is easy to criticise, of course ; 
but is not criticism very much needed? Can one per cent. of 
the Sunday-school children of this land get much out of this 
Golden Text ? Will they have any worthy spiritual conception 
of it at the close of to-morrow’s teaching? These texts may 
be gotten up by a very worthy man. I don’t want to hurt 
any one’s feelings; but don’t you think that the millions of 
Sunday-school children ought to have the dest, no matter 
whose feelings are hurt? Mere pitty is not the thing. A real live 
man who loves the Lord, studies his word, knows children, and 
has sense, might get up these texts better, I suspect, than the angel 
Gabriel could,—better than another equally pious man with 
learning enough to stock three of our western universities, but 
who didn’t know children. I think that the present selecter 
might teach a class of Concord philosophers; but won’t you 
try te get him off the children ? Now won’t you use your in- 
fluence to have texts selected that are really worthy of being 
ealled “golden”? If you will, you will have the grateful 
appreciation of many. 

Our Ohio correspondent seems to have expressed him- 
self with tolerable plainness. We are disposed to let his 
criticisms stand on théir own merits. 
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A BIRTHDAY. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


What shall I do to keep your day, 

My darling, dead for many a year? 
I could not, if I would, forget 
It is your day ; and ye—end gual 

It is so hard to find a way 
To keep it, now you are not here. 
I cannot add the lightest thing 

To the full sum of happiness 
Which now is yours; nor dare I try 
To frame a wish for you, for I 

Am blind to know, as weak to bring, 

All impotent to aid or bless. 

And yet it is your day, and so 

Unlike all other days, one bead 
Of gold in the long rosary 
Of dull beads, little worth to me, 

And I must keep it bright, to show 

That what is yours is dear indeed. 

How shall I keep it here alone ?— 

With prayers in which your name is set, 
With smiles, not tears, and sun, not rain ; 
With memories sweeter far than pain, 

With tender backward glances thrown, 

And far on-lookings, dearer yet. 

The gift I would have given to you, 

And which you cannot heed or take, 
Shall still be given, and it shall be 
A secret between you and me, 

A sweet thought, every birthday new 

That it is given for your sake. 

And so your day, yours’ safely still, 

Shall come and go with ebbing time— 
The day of all the year most sweet,— 
Until the years so slow, so fleet, 

Shall bring me, as in time they will, 
To where all days are yours and mine. 


WHICH OF THESE THREE? 
BY A.J. GORDON, D.D. 


“The secret of power” is much inquired after, and when 
one demonstrates that he has real ability in preaching 
or in teaching, there is forthwith great speculation as to 
how it was acquired. But it amght to be suggested at 
the outset, that the secret of power is not some algebraic 
xz—the unknown quantity in the problem of success, 
which can be figured out, and set by itself, and its exact 
value determined. Real power comes from an even 
proportion and nice adjustment of all the faculties of 
the man; and for one to imagine that there is some 
special secret which constitutes the philosopher’s stone, 
that can transmute leaden failure into golden suc- 
cess, is to fall into a disastrous mistake. And so it has 
struck us again and again how utterly they come short 
who aim at power along some single line of culture or 
accomplishment. 

There were three-preachers whom we heard during a 
European journey, who furnished a complete lesson on 
this point. 

There was firat the intellectual preacher. He was sueh 
indeed ; polished to the last degree, and dealing out real 
and carefully wrought thought. It was no ingenious 
serving up of scraps of borrowed opinion—no mere 
originality of literary pattern-working upon common- 
place material. Here was a thinker—earnest, genuine 
and thorough; and if one should want to hear such, we 
would coramend him by ail means to this divine. But 
though the congregation was exceptionally intelligent, 
it was evident that the number who could follow his 
discourse was very small. To them it was stimulating, 
no doubt. Yet how about the great numbers who could 
not follow it? Good food, and something for all, must 
be the rule in feeding the flock of God. But there, 
just in front of me, was the respectful, sedate hearer. 
He might have been a grocer, or a butcher, or a coal- 
dealer. At all events, his business was such as gave 
him little training or aptitude for the refinements of 
thought and the delicate shadings of style to which he 
was now listening. Aud sol set to watching his face. 
Determination to be faithful in attending to the services 
was written on every feature. He was holding the mus- 
cles of his face to their Sunday tension. I saw drowsi- 
ness and inattention pulling at them, but they never 
once fairly let go the grip. And when, under the loud 
and somewhat monotonous tones of the preacher, he haif 
drowsed, he would start from the perilous edge of sleep, and 
open such a wakeful and applauding glance on the min- 
ister as fairly humbled us. For we said, “ What a pity 
that hungry souls should have to stretch their necks and 
strain their appetites to get their spiritual food, and that 








they should have to look such loyal amens at the 
preacher, when really they do not understand what he is 
saying!” And so our good, patient, faithful hearer 
went out of church when the services were over. And 
if he had known the quotation, probably the truest con- 
fession he could have made, would have been found in 
the lines of Tennyson’s Northern Farmer, Old Style: 

“ An’ ’eerd un a bummin’ awaay loike a buzzard clock ower 
my ’ead, 

An’I never knawed whot a mean’d, but I thowt a’ad sum- 

mut to saay, 
An’ I thowt a said whot a owt to ’a said, an’ I coom’d awaay.” 


Next we came upon the unctuous preacher. He made 
as much use of his heart and his handkerchief as the 
other did of his head and his learning. But who does 
not know how cheap the unction is that is merely poured 
upon the heart, and not pressed out of the heart by deep 
and genuine feeling? Ready-made emotion is not likely 
to fit a congregation very closely. If a preacher has no 
oil in his lamp, it matters little how profusely he pours 
oil on his head, or how lavishly it runs down his beard. 
In other words, fervor without light, feeling without 
truth, do not generally move one. When Robertson 
was discoursing on the love of God to sinners, and in 
the glow of his kindling thought a tear was seen to course 
down his cheek and fall upon his Bible, no wonder that 
they said that that was the most eloquent passage in his 
sermon. There must be a certain amount of thought to 
give body to feeling; it is the beaten oil of the sanctuary 
which alone can feed true unction. Oil produced from 
the olive-press of Gethsemane,—emotion born of true 
fellowship with the sufferings of Christ,—this alone can 


beget genuine sympathy. But the preacher whom I am | 


describing sought to work up feeling by pathetic excla- 
mations and fond phrases, and the like. And so we 
were not surprised at the comment of a Norwegian 
musician, who chanced to be traveling in our company. 
In broken and entertaining English, he said: “He did 
not seem to veel vat-he says, and he did not says 
much.” 

The third preacher whom we heard impressed us 
neither by his remarkable culture nor by his remark- 
able pathos. He had enough of each, however; and the 
two elements were so evenly blended that neither was 


especially conspicuous. But he affected us very deeply. 


No admiration for the preacher’s genius was awakened ; 
no sense of his trying to make us weep was experienced. 
On the contrary, as he went on, we found ourselves think- 
ing of our sins, and then adoring the Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sins of the world. In fact, we confess 
that we were disappointed. We went to hear a great 
preacher, and from beginning to end never thought of 
him as such, so much were we occupied with self, the 
t sinner. 

“Which, now, of these three?” The first made his 
sermon a work of art. That was evidently his business. 
To that end he was pressing on with all his might. 
“And by chance there came down a certain priest that 
way.” To find a poor, wounded, half-dead sinner, and 
pour the oil of grace into his heart, was not what he was 
bent on. He was about other matters,—attending to his 
clerical duties, minding his theology, etc.; and if he should 
discover a lost sinner in his way, it would be entirely by 
chance, That was not what he was after. 

The second preacher beamed unctuously upon his 
congregation, “oozing all over with the fat affectionate 
smile,” and anon dissolving his smiles.in a solution of 
tears. But there was no grip of truth in:all he said, no 
strong grappling with the conscience, no tears of peni- 
tence in the hearer’s eyes reflecting tears of pity in the 
preacher’s. “And likewise a Levite came and looked” 
(with gold-bowed spectacles, no doubt, which had con- 
stantly to be wiped because of his waies “and passed 
by on the other side.” 

The third preacher uttered a message which came 
straight home “to men’s business and bosoms.” He was 
evidently bent on seeking out the sinner, “ This preach- 
ing finds me,” must have been the feeling of many a 
hearer. “ But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came 
where he was.” This is the preaching the world needs. 
Not the discoursing in which the hearer .gets glimpses, 
now and then, of the minister looking through the lattice 
of some flowery period, or emerging from some rhetorical 
circumlocution only to disappear again in incomprehensi- 
bility. The preaching which comes close. te the heart, 
and finds it, and blesses it, is what is -wanted, , ... 

In all this there is a great lesson for teachers. They 
are but preachers to their juvenile congregations; and 
the same homiletical rules apply to them as to other 
ministers of the word. Be careful that you are not aim- 
ing too much at faultless teaching, and too little at saving 
instruction. Do not seek to male your lesson a perfect 





work of art, so much as a searching exercise of the sword 
of the Spirit for laying bare the heart. A sermon or a 
lesson may be made an idol, holding the admiration of 
~reacher and hearer upon itself; or it may be made an 
eye-glass, through which the searching gaze of God shall 
be brought to bear upon the lives and consciences of the 
hearers. - 


SHRUG PHILOSOPHY. 
| BY HENRY W. BULBERT. 

A shrug is a most unique and significant gesture. 
Originating in the Orient, it has become a striking pecu- 
liarity of the peoples of Southern Europe, and through 
them has been widely scattered among other races, 
Simple, direct, and forcible, it is more impressive than 
any figure of speech. Watch the animated conversation 
of two Jews or Frenchmen. Whenever a sentiment is 
uttered by one, considered false or doubtful by the other, 
a quiet shrug tells the whole story. A long argument 
might only befog the position of the doubter. It has 
nothing to do with logical reasoning; it springs from a 
feeling,—a feeling called into play by the disposition of 
the will, and which entrenches itself in the unassailable 
fortifications of the ego. 

There is a class of philosophers—quite large in these 
days, carefully reared, it may be, in halls of culture, 
tender exotics—who find themselves compelled to test 
with their epicurean palates the ideas that throng on 
every side, and to dogmatize on their truth. As with 
sickly children, the least cold stream of pure air throws 
them into the chills, or brings the hectic glow to their 
cheeks ; the strong diet of a healthy man puts them into 
convulsions, or gives them a nausea quite alarming. In 
their easy-chairs, they proclaim to the herd-working 
world that nightingales’ tongues are the only “ reason- 
able” diet; and as for hardtack and onions—bah! 
Religion and morals they make a matter of taste; when 
that is offended, they prefer to starve rather than eat. 
Such minds rarely hold one position long; and, beyond 
a few excuses, never define it clearly. The only certain 
thing is, “It don’t taste right ;” and, with a shrug, they 
turn to something else: Such I take the liberty to 
denominate “Shrug Philosophers.” 

On his tour of inspection. the shrug philosopher turns 
from each platform of religious belief with a weary dis- . 
gust. He is continually starving his soul, because he 
fears the food placed before him is poisoned. His creed 
is the whim of the moment.. Like the roving Tartar of 
the East, he is ready to move the moment the forage of 
his desert home becomes scarce. He looks with infinite 
contempt upon the man who has not gone into spiritual 
bankruptcy once or twice in his life. He makes up his 
mind that, if he can find this or that sentiment, or this 
or that tendency, in a creed, the creed itself must of 
necessity be vitiated all through; and he rarely fails to 
find what he hopes ta find. His philosophic imagination 
reaches an alarming development. He is a universal 
doubter, who find no rest save in his continued activity 
against the results of divine law as carried out in human 
natures Like all men, he prizes consistency; and tries 
to hide his thousand and one vagaries under the empty 
boast that he is in search of the eternal truth, and takes 
satisfaction in feeling that he is a martyr in its cause. 
But the sad fact is, that while “The truth, and nothirg 
but the truth.” is written all over his jaunty banners, 
the real cause for which his mind fights is an over- 
weening conceit, quite the opposite of the honest spirit 
of inquiry. 

Lecky, in his History of Rationalism ibs Scene, bk 
said: “ When a man desires very earnestly to embrace 
lor put aside| a certain class of doctrines, either to please 
his friends or to acquire peace of mind, or to rise in the 
world, or to gratify his passions, or to gain that inée/- 
lectual reputation which is sometimes connected with the 
profession of certain opinions, he will usually attain his 
desire. He may pursue his inquiry in the most con- 
scientious spirit. He may firmly resolve to make any 
sacrifice rather than profess what he does not believe, 
yet still his affections will endow their objects with a 
magnetism of which he is entirely unconscious. He 
will reason not to ascertain what is true, but to as- 
certain whether he can conscientiously affirm certain 
opinions to be true. He will insensibly withdraw his 
attention from the objections on one side, and will con- 
centrate it with disproportionate energy upon the other. 
He will preface every conclusion with an argument, but 
the nature of that argument will be determined by the 
secret bias of his own will.” 

It is all too true that this style of thinking, which can- 
not properly be called other than dishonest, is widely dif- 
fused. It defeate utterly its own ends. Actuated by such 
motives, a maz stéggers about like a belated traveler on 
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the moorlands in « dense snow-storm, As well might 
such a traveler as he pursues his aimless way inform 
those whom he met, by a placard on his cap, “I am on 
the direct road to London,” as such a dishonest thinker 
to proclaim, “I am searching for the truth, and nothing 
but the truth.” 

Socrates has left us this precept: “To attain’a knowl- 
edge of ourselves, we must banish prejudice, passion, and 
sloth.” The shrug philosopher ignores all three particu- 
lars emphasized. Prejudice is shown in his habit of 
doubting everything which he cannot instantly har- 
monize with his preconceived tastes. Passion is mani- 
fested by the heat of his denials, and his constant thirst 
for some new expression of varying ideas. Sloth is evi- 
dent in the stagnation of his sympathy, and his failure 
to clear his position. He may utter many beautiful 
sentiments avout truth and honor and justice, which, 
like torsos of old, attract us only to fill us with grief at 
the waste of human energy. He is destructive in all his 
tendencies; and if ‘he chance to rear a shrine along the 
highway of life, it is only made attractive as it crumbles 
under the weight of nature's ivy. But in the grand temple 
of religious thought and feeling he fails to carve a single 
pillar or raise up a single altar. 





REPENTANCE AS A CHRISTIAN GRACE. 
BY THE REV, T. F. FOTHERINGHAM. 


Repentance is generally conceived of as a bitter ex- 
perience aptly symbolized by sackcloth and ashes. It 
is the birth-pangs of a new life. Yet it is really a 
Christian grace, the gift of God’s love, yielding sweetest 
comfort to the believer. Those who would claim a higher 
and fuller Christian life because they have no conscious- 
ness of sin, and so no need for penitence, have never them- 
selves experienced the gracious results of the exercise of 
this grace. An instructor in a deaf-and-dumb asylum 
asked his pupils, “ Which is the most delightful emo- 
tion?” One wrote “joy,” another “hope,” another 
“gratitude,” another “love;” but on the slate of one, 
whose face seemed radiant with delight, was written 
“penitence.” The teacher, surprised, asked her why 
she thought so. “Oh!” she replied, looks and gestures 
all eloquent, “it is so delightful to be sweetly humbled 
before God.” 

1. Repentance turns our eyes to the cross of Calvary. 
A consciousness of guilt teaches us the preciousness of 
the atoning blood. No sorrow can atone for sin. Tears 
will not wipe out the crimson stain. The very impo- 
tence of our grief deepens our gratitude to Him whose 
infinite love bestowed his unspeakale Gift. It is in the 
light of our own ill desert that Christ truly appears the 
chiefest among ten thousand. When we feel ourselves 
to be utterly vile, then he is to us the altogether lovely. 
The more clearly we see the filthiness of our own rags, 
the more precious to us becomes his spotless righteous- 
ness, The more we know how utterly empty we are, 
the more we realize how great is the fullness of him who 
emptied himself for our sake. 

2. Repentance assures us of our acceptance, Christ is ex- 
alted to give repentance. It is his spirit that has opened 
our eyes to perceive our sin. That we should dread 
sin’s consequences would be no mark of hearts renewed 
by divine grace. That we should shrink in dismay from 
the inevitable doom of the impenitent, wou!d place us 
on no higher spiritual level than the devils; for they, 
too, tremble. But that we should loathe sin itself, and 
abhor ourselves because of our defilement by it; that we 
should hold ourselves inexcusable for our perverse con- 
tinuance in it; and that we should groan to be delivered 
from it,—these are sentiments that could only be pro- 
duced by the gracious renewing work of the Holy Spirit. 
That we can exercise evangelical repentance at all, is an 
assurance that God has not forgotten to be gracious, nor 
in anger shut up his tender mercies. Repentance be- 
comés a real means of grace, and a ground of assurance 
by no means presumptuous, when we can turn from our 
sins with bitter sorrow, that we should still harbor within 
our breasts and practice in our lives, that which nailed 
our dear Redeemer nineteen hundred years ago to the 
cruel cross of Calvary. 

8 Repentance opens the heart to the influence of Christ's 
life. He leads a life of humiliation ; he agonizes in the 
garden, he endures the wrath and curse of God due to us 
for sin, that we may be filled with a holy abhorrence of 
that abominable thing which God hates. He spends a 
life of intensest sympathy with human suffering, he dies 
a sacrificial death on Calvary, that we might learn the 
yearning love of our heavenly Father. It is to the 
broken and contrite heart that the gospel is glad tidings 
of great joy. It is the confessed chief of sinners who 
ean from his heart declare, “To me to live is Christ.” 





When most humbled on account of conscious sinfulness, 
then, Jesus of Nazareth becomes most consciously to us 
a living personality, and present power to save. “ How 
often should i repent?” asked one of the saintly Philip 
Henry. “ How often do you repent?’’ “Sir,” was his 
reply, “I hope to carry repentance to the very gate of 
heaven.” And on another occasion he said: “If I were 
to die in the pulpit, I would desire to die preaching 
repentance; or if I die out of the pulpit, I would desire 
to die practicing repentance.” We need to-day to make 
the preaching of repentance the burden of our ministry. 
The world belittles sin; the word is scarcely found in its 
vocabulary. So long as the civil law cannot touch them, 
men feel themselves good enough for earth or heaven. 
Men have little thought of how God looks upon sin. 
Let Christians show, by their own penitent, humbled, 
self-accusing spirit, that they at least share the spirit of 
the ancient father who, when threatened with banish- 
ment for his fidelity, answered, “ Go, and tell the empresas 
that I dread nothing but sin.” 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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MARK TREXLER’S LITTLE BROTHER. 


BY F. B. STANFORD. 


They were among the boys at Grasmere School a long 
time ago, both Mark and his little brother Joe; and now 
and then, whenever I turn over the leaves of an old 
photograph album, and look at their pictures, I think of 
a story that might be told about them. Mark was a tall, 
slim boy, with fine features and an attractive appearance. 
Whatever he undertook he seemed to accomplish with 
ease, and he was soon recognized in the school as the 
head boy, both in the recitation room and on the play- 
ground. Joe, however, was quite his opposite, and the 
boys did not always treat him as well as they ought to 
have done. He was small, exceptionally homely, and 
apparently rather stupid ; for he rarely knew his lessons, 
and never could play long at any game without hurting 
himself one way or another, and putting everybody out 
of patience with his clumsiness. In fact, Mark acted 
much of the time as though he was ashamed of him, and 
probably would have rejoiced if he had been somewhere. 
else instead of being in the school to bother him. But 
it happened that the school was their only home just 
then. They were the sons of a sea-captain who, while 
accompanied on a voyage by their mother, had been 
shipwrecked and lost. The small amount of money 
which their parents left them had been devoted, by a 
relative, to paying for their schooling at Grasmere for a 
year or two. If there had been any other place in the 
wide world for Joe to live, he would have begged to be 
allowed to go away. 

Sitting one gloomy afternoon in the great, silent school- 
room, listening to the monotonous tick of the clock, and 
looking out at the snow-covered fields and the still clouds 
in the sky, he felt particularly lonesome. Nobody ever 
took any notice of him. Every one laughed when he 
made a blunder, and he always dreaded to recite. He 
wished sometimes that the floor would break and let him 
escape ; he wished it would at that moment, for he had 
not learned his lesson, and he could not learnit. He 
stood up, though, when his turn came pretty soon, 
trembling and faltering as usual. 

Shortly afterwards Mark heard a slight cough, and 
knew very well that it was intended to attract his atten- 
tion. Joe was standing before the blackboard puzzling 
over a simple example in arithmetic, and wanted help. 
His brother was such a thick-headed fellow, he never 
could see through the easiest problem, and he was tired 
of helping him. He would not give him any more sly 
hints, he concluded then and there, and kept his eyes on 
the book he was studying. If Joe couldn’t understand 
arithmetic, he would have to give it up. That’s all there 
was abeut it. Why should Ae trouble himself about his 
brother’s stupidity ? 

“T can’t do it, sir,’ Joe stammered to the teacher 
finally, turning very red, and taking his seat quite as 
embarrassed as though it were the first time he had ever 
missed. 

He never forgot that afternoon; and when he and 
Mark were together in their room in the evening, study- 
ing the next day’s lessons, he sat a long time staring idly 
at his book and thinking. 

“ Mark,” hesaid after a while, scarcely above a whisper. 

There was no response from his studious brother. 

“Mark,” he repeated, in a louder tone, and with a 
touch of entreaty in his voice. 

His brother, at the opposite end of the table, looked at 
him, and saw that tears were in his eyes. 





“ Mark, I’m going to give it up.” 

“ Give up what?” Mark asked. 

“The lessons. I can’t get them. I never can. I’m 
stupid.” 

“Bosh!” said Mark sneeringly. “Don’t be a baby 
and cry.” 

Probably he was not aware how much his words and 
manner hurt his little brother, or he would have been 
more considerate. He himself could always master the 
lessons with a little effort, and he had no patience with 
any one who could not, 

“I am not like you,” Joe said, aftera moment. “I 
don’t remember the rules and everything else the way 
you do.” 

“You haven’t got the grit in you,” Mark answered, 
without looking up from his book this time. “ Look at 
me. Do you suppose I’d let all the fellows believe I 
was a dunce, the way you do? No; I would study my 
eyes out first.” 

Joe got up, and walked up and down the floor with his 
hands in his pockets. His eyes were very hot and red, 
and there was a lump in his throat that he had some 
difficulty in keeping down. He could never somehow 
make his brother understand his difficulties, and he meant 
never to try again. He would keep his troubles to him- 
self. There was only one thing he could do, and that 
was to draw pictures. It was the only thing that had 
ever won him any praise from anybody. But Mark didn’t 
think that even amounted to much. 

Perhaps what happened the next day made Joe remem- 
ber all he felt and thought about that night. At all 
events, that which took place caused Mark to recollect 
very distinctly some thoughts he had had. 

About sunset on the following day Joe was standing at 
the window watching the light, feathery snowflakes that 
had just begun to fall, and wondering where Mark was. 
It was a holiday, and he had stolen off early in the morn- 
ing with three or four of the big boys, without telling 
him where he was going. By and by, when it was almost 
dark, he saw two of these boys running across a field in 
the distance towards the school buildings, and a few 
moments afterwards a crowd had gathered around them 
down on the play-ground, and they were talking excitedly. 
Something had happened, and as the thought flashed 
through his mind, Joe rushed from the room and bounded 
down the stairs. > 

“ He is hurt pretty bad,” he heard one of the boys say, 
as he approached the crowd. “ We had all we could do 
to get him out of the ice.” 

It was Mark whom they were talking about. He had 
been skating on No-Name Pond, and fallen through. 
Joe trembled so that he could hardly stand; but there 
was no time to be lost. It was necessary to harness ove 
of the work-horses in the barn, and go after Mark as 
quickly as possible. 

When they were on their way— Joe and four others— 
one of the big boys told how the accident had happened. 
Mark had been skating alone on a dangerous part of the 
pond, trying the strength of the ice, when suddenly it 
gave way with a loud crash, and he disappeared. Before 
they could help him out he was nearly frozen, and the 
ice had jammed him so he could not stand. They had 
built a fire on the shore, and left him with two of their 
companions, while they came for assistance ; for the pond 
was nearly three miles away, and they could not attempt 
to lug him so far. 

“We'll be there in a few minutes, though,” said one 
of the boys; named Trescott, looking at Joe encourag- 
ingly, and hurrying the horse along. 

Joe was thinking what in the world he could do if 
anything serious should happen toMark. He had never 
been aware how dear he was to him until just then, and 
he didn’t believe he would care to live any longer if 
Mark died. As soon as they came in sight of the two 
boys hovering over him close to the fire, and he saw him 
stretched out insensible, his heart seemed almost to stop 
beating. 

Mark did not hear him call his name over and over; 
he could not see what an affectionate little brother he 
had, as the boys standing about him saw, or perhaps he 
would have shown that he was sorry for always slighting 
him. He was not conscious of anything that was taking 
place until nearly an hour afterwards, when he opened 
his eyes, and discovered that he was lying in bed, that 
Joe was standing at the foot looking at him very anx- 
iously, and that the master and Dr. Wellman were in 
the room. Then he remembered instantly the crash on 
the ice, the plunge in the icy water, and the desperate 
struggle he had had for his life. 

* There was something the matter with his hip, the 
doctor said, and he must remain very quiet. This he 
tried to do as well as he could while the long hours of 
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that night dragged on. How hideous the shadows on the 
walls looked! How lonely the wind in the chimney 
sounded! He was glad to have Joe to keep him com- 
pany now, if he had never been before. It was the first 
time he had ever been sick in bed, and unable to wait on 
himself; and he felt for the first time how weak and 
dependent he was. If Joe were not there to stay with 
him, and help him, he believed he might die before 

mo b 

“T’ll sit right here near the bed, and read aloud,” said 
Joe, as cheerfully as he could, “and by and by you'll 
fall asleep, you know, old fellow, and it will be morning 
before you know it.” 

But he did not fall asleep. He was older than Joe, 
and he knew that they both were very poor, compared 
with most of the boys, and that, if he continued sick, the 
money intended for this last year at school would soon 
be used. Perhaps, moreover, his hip was permanently 
injured, and he would always be lame. In fact, he fretted 
and worried until it seemed he could not wait for day- 
light. 

It was well he did not know, that first night of his sick- 
ness, how leng he really would be obliged to remain in 
bed, and be a prisoner in his room; that all the winter 
would pass before he would be able to go out again. 
First a week went by; then another; and, finally, a 
month. The doctor came every day, and spoke to him 
encouragingly ; the master and his wife did all in their 
power to help him; the boys came in to see him fre- 
quently ; and Joe tended him faithfully and lovingly. 
But it was a long—a dreadful tedious period, never to be 
forgotten ! 

“If I ever do get well again,” he said soberly one day, 
while sitting, propped up with pillows, and looking 
blankly at Joe,—“if I ever do get well again, I shall 
have to leave the school without graduating, and give 
up everything. It will take all my share of our money 
to pay the doctor.” 

« “Don’t fret yourself about that, old fellow,” Joe 
answered lightly, drumming on the window-sash, and 
looking out. He had been thinking about that matter 
also, though Mark didn’t suppose he ever thought about 
anything. He meant to go to one of his aunis, and let 
Mark have Ais share, if they would let him give it to 
him. 

“T don’t want to miss graduating,” said Mark, 
slowly, but more as if he were talking to himself than 
to Joe. “I would do almost anything rather than 
miss it.” 

“You shall not miss it,” said Joe, resolutely. 

Mark flushed, and looked at him shrewdly a moment. 

“T know what you mean, Joe; but I couldn’t do that,” 
hesaid, “No; they'd say I was —” 

He did not finish what he began to say ; for he did not 
like to think what the boys might call him if he took 
Joe’s money. But, as Joe stood with his back turned to 
him, he looked over at him thoughtfully some moments, 
hoping that he wasn’t thinking how unkind he had often 
been to him. He had never believed he was quite such 

-hearted little chap. 

Had Mark guessed just what Joe was meditating about, 
he might have felt even a little more conscientious. It 
was not his share of the money which Joe was consider- 
ing. That he had already settled on. He was wondering 
how he could get an invalid’s-chair for Mark, which the 
doctor said he ought to have, so he could be wheeled out 
on the grounds and get the benefit of the sunshiny morn- 
ings. There was just one thing he could do, and he 
determined to do it so excellently that something would 
be gained by it. 

And he did. One morning, a day or two later, he 
smuggled out from the room a small portfolio of his draw- 
ings, and set off for the neighboring village. The super- 
intendent of a cloth-mill there, in whjch calicoes were 
manufactured, had once praised a drawing he made, and 
said he ought to be a designer. He had got the notion 
now that perhaps he would let him try a design for some 
of his printed calicoes; and, after some hesitancy, he 
ventured into the office of the establishment, inquired 
for Mr. Shaw (that was the superintendent’s name), and 
modestly stated his desire. 

“T have made one or two drawings on purpose to show 
you, sir,” he said, opening his portfolio and producing a 
couple of designs that happily attracted at once Mr. 
Shaw’s attention; for he put on his spectacles and ex- 
amined them carefully, and with interest. 

“Very well done ; very well done, indeed,” he said, at 
length, and then called one of his assistants to look at 
them also. 

One of the drawings represented an intricate web of 
trailing arbutus ; and the other was an odd mosaic. The 
assistant said he thought they could use them. 





“Yes,” answered Mr. Shaw, after some deliberation,— 
“ yes, with some slight changes.” 

It was a great moment for Joe. He almost walked 
back to the school on air; he scarcely slept that night ; 
and the next afternoon he hastened to the mill gain, at 
an early hour, with the drawings altered as Mr. Shaw had 
directed. They were then accepted, and Mr. Shaw—he 
was a very kind ma.—gave him six dollars for the two. 
The amount was in one-dollar. bills, and it seemed as 
though they were a fortune. He sat down at the side of 
the road and counted them three or four times, just for 
the fun of looking at them, while on his way home. 
Money earned by himself seemed worth more than any 
he had ever seen; and he longed to show the bills to 
Mark and tell him how he had obtained them. But he 
concluded to keep the matter a secret until he had earned 
enough more by other designs to buy the chair. Then he 
would tell the master, and it could be arranged to give 
Mark a pleasant surprise some morning when he was 
wishing as usual to go out doors. 

This, indeed, was the way it came about finally. In 
the meanwhile, however, Joe had to keep his fancy and 
pencil at work very industriously every odd moment. The 
chair, he ascertained, would cost about twenty dollars ; 
and in order to earn fourteen dollars more, it was neces 
sary to devise and draw four or five designs. He lay 
awake nights thinking them out; he looked about here 
and there constantly for suggestions; and when he had 
finally thought of a pattern that seemed suitable, he 
wrought at it very slowly and with great pains until he 
was satisfied it was finished as well as he could do it. 
Altogether he drew six in a month, two of which were 
rejected and the other four accepted. For these he 
received sixteen dollars; and as soon as he realized that 
he really had so much money in his possession, he pro- 
ceeded to lay his plans to get the chair from the city as 
quickly as possible. Mark had been wishing for one 
every pleasant day during many weeks. 

One bright morning it arrived. While the master took 
the wrappings from it down in the front hall, a number 
of the boys gathered around and examined it critically. 
Some way or other they had found out how it came to be 
there,—perhaps the master had told them slyly,—but 
they did not say anything while Joe was near. Four of 
the largest among them went up stairs with the master, 
and helped to bring Mark down snugly wrapped with 
blankets and a quilt. The chair had been borrowed, he 
supposed. 

“Tt is delicious—glorious !” he said, settling back in it, 
and drawing a long breath. “I haven’t felt so comfort- 
able in a long while.” 

Easily and carefully they all bore a hand in lifting it 
down the steps tothe walk ; and before Mark was aware 
of the fact he was out on the grass basking ia the morn- 
ing sunshine with the whole school around him as pleased 
and happy as himself. 

“T shall get well now, fellows,” he said cheerfully. 
“Tt was just awfal to be shut up all the time in one 
room, ” 

Ithink Joe would like to have cried with joy; but he 
kept very quiet, and by and by rolled the chair and 
Mark slowly across the play-ground apart from the boys. 

But before he had gone very far somebody suggeste/— 
“Three cheers for Mark’s little brother!” and the crowd 
gave them with a will. 

“What are they cheering for?” Mark asked. 
are—they are cheering for you, Joe!” 

“ Oh, it’s nothing,—nothing! ” Joe replied, turning very 
red, and rolling the chair much too fast. 

But Mark found out. He has never forgotten why 
they cheered. 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


FLOWER CULTIVATION BY THE 
SCHULARS. 


Both in England and America excellent results have 
followed the attempt to promote flower cultivation in the 
homes of Sunday-school scholars. Some months ago we 
republished an article on this subject from the pen of 
Mr. Benjamin Clarke, the accomplished editor of The 
London Sunday School Chronicle; and we have often 
noted iJlustrations of the plan in evidence of its success- 
ful working. 

And now there is an opportunity for all to have a share 
in this line of effort, through a proposal made by the 
Presbyterian Superintendents’ Sunday-sehool Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, as stated herewith : 


FLOWER CULTURE. 
This subject, as an adjunct of Sunday-schoul work, has received 
no little attention in the religious and secular press of this and 
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other cities. From successful experiments in several schools 
here, and widespread desire for information upon the subject, 
and with a view of stimulating the interest’in flower culti- 
vation in connection with Sunday-school work, the above- 
named association has appointed a committee of superinten- 
dents to take charge of same. 

For several years, in England, flower cultivation has been 
regarded and recognized as a supplemental agency of Sunday- 
school work, and many are the good things said of it. In this 
country, here and there, individual schools have done similar 
things. As far back as 1872 packets of seeds were placed in 
scholars’ hands. General attention, however, is called to it 
latterly, as results are shown in the midsummer competitive 
displays, following up the “seed sowing” by “ gathering 
flowers,” bringing them to the Sunday-school room first for 
competitive examination, where prizes are awarded to those 
producing, by their care and watchfulness, the. best results in 
potted plants or bouquets of flowers, etc. And then the bring- 
ing of “ flowers” during the summer and early autumn Sun- 
days to adorn the school-room and make glad the hearts and 
homes of sick ones, ‘as they are sent with messages of loving 
thoughtfulness from week to week. 

Mr. John Wanamaker, the president of this Association, hav- 
ing a deep interest in the subject, agrees to supply, without 
cost, except mailing, ONE HUNDRED PACKETS, contain- 
ing four varieties or kinds of seed, to every school that shall 
make application for them upon the following conditions : 

1. That schools receiving seed shall agree to hold a midsum- 
mer competitive display, thus encouraging care and cultiva- 
tion at home, and identifying the work with Sunday instruc- 
tion. 

2. To offer prizes to those who shall show the best repaite, 

3. To send a report of the results to this committee, adding 
such information as will give additional interest to the subject. 

A request for seed will only be recognized when endorsed by 
the superintendent of the school or pastor of the church. 


When additional packets of seed are required to supply alarge> © — . 


number of scholars than one hundred, the committee have 
arranged with a leading and reliable nurseryman of this city 
to fill their orders at the nominal price of one cent per paper, 
or four cents for packet containing four varieties of seed. This 
is one-fifth the usual price, and less than the cost of prepara- 
tion ; and this offer is made only to Sunday-schools, and upon 
above conditions, and through this committee, 

The cost of mailing will be 36 cents on one hundred packets 
of seed anywhere in the United States, which sum should 
accompany the application. 

Applications should not be later than April 20, when the 
offer to supply as above will cease. 


The following is a form of kealinitliin for the seeds 
proffered : ; 
To the Committee on Flower Culture, Presbyterian Superin- 

tendents’ Sunday-school Association, Philadelphia. 


We desire to accept the gift of Mr. Wanamaker, and present 
to our scholars one hundred packets of flowerseeds. In accept- 
ing them, we agree to the conditions of the Committee; viz. :— 

1. To hold a Midsummer Display. 
2. To offer Prize or Prizes for best results. 
3. To send Report of results to your Committee. 


We require additional packets of four papers each for_--.... 
scholars, at four cents per packet, and enclose amount of_---.- 
to pay for same. 

Sig. of Supt. and Pastor endor-) ......---- sep siahrret ss abmconnnietaiggnines 


Address all orders, 
WILLIAM SIDEBOTTOM, 
8. E. Cor. Sixth and Market Sts., Philadelphia. 

In ordering, always enclose the amount of postage, at the 
rate of one cent an ounce, 36 cents on a hundred packets for 
one hundred scholars. 

All orders must be in by April 20. 

The following partial list of seeds is only suggestive. A cata- 
logue will be sent if desired, or the selection can be left to the 
nurseryman and the committee, 

Direotions for culture, and suggestions for holding the dis- 
play, will be sent with the seed. Mark opposite those desired ; 
four kinds in each packet. 

Adonis Autwmnalis, or Pheasant’s Eyes Ageratum Con- 
spicwum, Alyssum Mantinium, or Sweet Alyssum; Balsam, or 
Lady Slipper; Browallia Elata Alba, or Amethyst, Cacalia 
Coccinea, or Flora’s Paint-brush; Caliopsis Tinctoria, or 
Coreopsis ; “Centaurea Americana, or Star Thistle; Clarkia, 
Collensea Bicolor, Eschscholtzia California, Gaillardia Picta, 
Gillia Capitata, Hibiscus Africanus, Malope Grandifiora, 
Hemophila Atomavia, or Love Grove; Petunia Hybrida, Phloz 
Drummondii, Scabiosa, or Mourning Bride; Zinnia Hybrida 
(double mixed), or Youth and Old Age. 

Although the offer comes from a Presbyterian associa- 
tion it is not limited by denominational lines. The 
proffer is to all who choose to accept it on the terms 
named ; and we do not doubt that a large number will 
do 80. . 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1882. | 
1. April 2.—The Mission of the Twelve........ Mark 6: 1-523 
2 April 9.—Death of John the Baptist...................--.. Mark 6: 14-29 
3, April 16.—The Five Thousand Fed............-.+--<+e0++- Mark 6: 30-44 
4. April 23.—Chnrist Walking on the Sea...........----+.---. Mark 6: 40-56 
5. Aprif’0.—The Tradition of Men...............--..-.s+.«.-. Mark 7: 1-28 
6. May 7.—Sufferers Brought to Christ.......... ..... +... Mark 7: 24-37 
7. May 14.—The Leaven of the Pharisees.................... Mark 8 : 1-21 


8. May 21.—Seeing and Confessing the Christ................ Mark 8 : 22-33 

%. May 28,—Following Christ...... oneeeseee++ccecee Mark 8: 34-38; 9:1 
10. June 4.—The Transfiguration........... .. ccscccsnncneeenee Mark 9: 2-13 
11. June 11.--The Afflicted Child...............2-.22.--- e000 Mark 9: 14-32 
12. June 18.—The Child-like Believer..............--.0....--.-Mark 9: 33-50 
18. June %.—Review. 


LESSON 1, SUNDAY, APRIL 2, 1882. 
litle: THE MISSION OF THE TWELVE. 


LESSON TEXT. 
{Mark 6 : 1-13.] 
COMMON VERSION, REVISED VERSION. 


1. And he went out from thence, | 1 And he went out from 
and came into his own country ; | thence; and he cometh into 
and his disciples follow him. his own country; and his dis- 

2. And when the sabbath day | 2 ciples follow him. And when 
was come, he began to teach in the sabbath was come, he 
the synagogue: and many hear-| began to teach in the syna- 
ing him were astonished, saying,, gogue: and 'many hearing 
From whence hath thismanthese| him were astonished, saying, 
things? and what wisdom i this; | Whence hath this man these 
which is given unto him, that! things? and, What is the wis- 
even such mighty works are dom that is given unto this 
wrought by his hands? man, and what mean such 

8. Is not this the carpenter, the *mighty works wrought by his 
son of Mary, the brotherof James, | 3 hands? Is not this the car- 
and Joses, and of Juda, and|  penter, the son of Mary, and 
Simon? and are not his sisters| brother of James, and Joses 
here with us? And they were | and Judas, and Simon? and 
offended at him. | are not his sisters here with 

us? And they were *offended 


4. But Jesus said unto them,| 4 
A prophet is not without honour, | inhim. And Jesus said unto 
them, A prophet is not with- 


but in his own country, and 
among his own kin, and in aad out honour, save in his own 
own house. country, and among his own 
5. And he could there do no|_ kin, and in his own house. 
mighty work, save that he laid! 5 And he could there do no 
his hands upon a few sick folk,| ‘mighty work, save that he 
and healed them. | laid his hands upon a few 
6, And he marvelled because of| sick folk, and healed them. 
their unbelief. And he went| 6 And he marvelled because of 
round about the villages, teach-| their unbelief. 
ing. } And he went round about 
7, And he called unto him the! the villages teaching. 
twelve, and began to send them, 7 And he called unto him the 
forth by two and two; and gave twelve, and began to send 
them power over unclean spirits;| them forth by two and two; 
8. And commanded them that and he gave them authority 
they should take nothing for their | 8 over the unclean spirits; and 
journey, save a staff only; no he charged them that they 
scrip, no bread, no money in their should take nothing for their 
purse : journey, save a staff only; no 
9. But be shod with sandals; bread, no wallet, no Smoney in 
and not put on two coats. their *purse; but to go shod 
10. And he said unto them, In| 9 with sandals: and, said he, put 
what place soever ye enter into a | 10 not on two coats. And he said 
house, there abide till ye depart unto them, Wheresoever ye 
from that place, enter intoa house, there abide 
11. And whosoever shall not|11 till ye depart thence. And 
re@eive you, nor hear you, when whatsoever place shall not re- 
ye depart thence, shake off the ceive you, and they hear you 
dust under your feet for a testi.| not, as ye go forth thence, 
mony againstthem. Verily I say shake off the dust that is under 
unto you, It shall be more toler. your feet for a testimony unto 
able for Sodom and Gomorrah in / 12 them. And they went out, 
the day of judgment, than for} and preached that men should 
that city. 18 repent. And they cast out 
12. And they went out, and many ‘devils, and anointed 
preached that men should repent- with ofl many that were sick, 
18. And they cast out many and healed them. 
devils, and anointed with oil 
many that were sick, and healed 
them, 





1 Some ancient authorities insert 
the. 2Gr. powers. 3 Gr. caused to 
stumble. 4Gr. 5 Gr. brass. 
6 Gr. girdle, 7 Gr. demons. 








LESSON PLAN. 
TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: Our Dangers and our Duties. 
Lesson TOPIC: We may Reject or we may Receive the Saviour. 


1, Proffered Blessings Refused, v. 1-6. 

2. Messengers Sent Forth, v. 7-10. 

3. Result of Choice Foretold, v. 11-13. 
Goupen Text: He that + th your th me; and he 

that receiveth me'receiveth him that sent me.—Matt. 10: 40. 


Lesson OvuTurne: { 








LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, PROFFERED BLESSINGS REFUSED. 
1. Jesus’ Return: 
a= came into his own ary is disciples follow him. 


(dan2' TY ianas in Nazareth. . He shall be called a Nazarene 
He came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up (Luke 4:16). 


When Jesus had heard that John was cast into prison, . . . leavi ng 
Nazareth, he . . . dwelt in Capernaum (Matt. 4: 12, 13). 
2. His Teaching : 


When the sabbath was come, he began to teach in the synagogue’ 
ry. Fi own country, he taught them in their synagogue (Matt. 


As his custom w om the caine Geake 4 4: 16). 
aboved bog companies . he began to teach them many things 
Me taught . . . as one having authority (Matt. 7 ; 29.) 


a 





A teacher come from God (Jobn 8:2). 
Master, we know that thou .. . 
(Matt, 22 : 16). 


3. His Rejection : 

Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary?#—They were 
offended at him. 

He came unto his own, and his own received him not (John 1: 11.) 

They began to pray him to depart out of their coasts (Mark 5 : 17). 

They cried out . . . saying, Let him be crucified (Matt. 27 : 23). 

He is despised and “rejected of men — 53 : 3). 

Ye denied the ef One and the Just, . .. and killed the Prince 
of Life (Acts 8; 14, 15 : 
4. His Wonder : 

He marveiled at their unbelief. 

The Lord's hand is not shortened, . but your iniquities have 
aeperotes between you and your God (Isa. £ 59:1, 2). 

astonished, O ye heavens, at this... . My people have forsaken 

me the fountain of living waters (Jer. 2 : 12). 

Jesus said .. . How is it that ye do not understand? (Mark 8 : 21.) 


Il MESSENGERS SENT FORTH, 


1, Their Commission : 

He began to send them forth by two and two; and gave them 
power over unclean spirits. 

The Lord appointed other seventy also, and sent them two and two 

into every city and place (Luke 10: 1). 

‘Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel (Mark 16 : 15) 

These signs shall follow them that believe (Mark 16 : 16). 
2. Their Preparation : 

Take nothing. Be shod with sandals and not put on two 
coats. 

Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need (Matt. 6 : 32). 

7) 


He careth for ‘2a (1 Pet. 5: 
Without purse, .. . lacked ye anything? (Luke 22: 35.) 


III RESULTS OF CHOICE FORETOLD. 
1. The Results to those who Reject : 
It shall be more tolerable for Sodom than for that city. 
How shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation? (Heb. 2: 3.) 
If we sin wilfully after that we have received the knowledge of 
the truth, there remaineth . judgment and fiery indignation. 
Unto them ... that do not obey the truth, indignation and wrath, 
tribulation and anguish (Rom, 2: 8, 9). 
2. The Results to those who Receive : 
They cast out many devils . . 
were sick, and, healed them. 
If thou canst believe, all things are possible o- 9 : 23). 
Believe, . . . and ye shall have them (Mark 11 : 24). 
‘ro them gave he power to become the sons of God (John 1 : 12). 
Heirs of ¢ and joint-heirs with Christ (Rom. 8: 17). 


the way of God in truth, 


. anointed with oil many that 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


RECEIVING AND REJECTING. 


. The Saviour Offered : 
Man’s Guilt and Need o 3: 9, 19, 20). 
A wy and Found (Psa. 89 : 19). 
The Helper’s Coming (John 1:14). 
The Helper’s Purpose (Luke 19: oy 
The Helper’s Work (Heb. 10: 12, 14 
The Offer Freely Made (John 8 : 14-16). 


2. A Choice to be Made: 
Between Two Masters (Matt. 6 : 24). 
Between Jesus and Satan (1 Cor. 10: 21). 
Between Death and Life (Deut. 30: 15-19). 


3. Our Responsibility for our Choice : 
Fora Wrong Choice (Isa. 3:11). 
Ad a Right Choice (Isa. 3 : 10). 
ecting Jesus (Heb. 12 : 25). 
For Rejecting Salvation (Heb. 2 : 2, 3). 


4. What Comes of Receiving Jesus : 
ieee veness of geal =. 1:7). 
Peace with God om 1). 
Holiness of Life Rom. ¥ 13, 15). 
Increase of Light (John 8: 12; 1 Pet. 2: 9). 
Life Everlasting (Rom. 6 : 22; John 6 : 47). 


5. What Comes of Rejecting Jesus : 
Condemnation (John 3 : 18). 
The Displeasure of God (John 8: 16). 
Deliverance to the Power of Sin (Rom. 1 : 24, 28). 
Darkness (John 3 : 19, 20; 2 Pet. 2: 17). 
rereies (Matt, 25: 16). 


Growin 
Death 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Intrropvuctory.—The time covered by the lessons of the 
last quarter was more than two years, but less than three. 
During that time Jesus had been once rejected at Nazareth, 
and had taken up his fixed abode at Capernaum. He had 
now become so well known throughout all Palestine and Syria, 
that he could not appear anywhere without attracting a 
thronging crowd which allowed him no space for rest, and 
scarcely time enough to eat. He had attended two passovers 
at Jerusalem, and had also made several circuits through 
Galilee with his disciples. 

Trwe.—The winter of A. D. 28, 29. 

Prace.—Nazareth, . 

Persons.—Jesus ; the disciples; the mother of Jesuc and 
her family ; those of Nazareth. 

CrRCUMSTANCES.—Jesus’ second visit to Nazareth ; his 
second rejection there ; the sending out of the apostles. 

PARALLEL PassaGE,—Matthew 13 : 54-58. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 1.—From Capernaum Jesus went into his own country, 
by which term, in the Greek, Galilee is once designated (John 
4: 44), and elsewhere in the evangelists Nazareth, the city of 
Mary and of Joseph, four times. Of visits to Nazareth, one 
or two are recorded, after the temptation in the wilderness: 
in Matthew 13: 53-58, here in Mark 6: 1-6, and in Luke 
4: 16-30, Does the passage in Luke refer to the visit described 
in Mark and Matthew, or to an earlier one? Probably to an 
earlier one, for (1.) It immediately follows the temptation ; 
the other visit was considerably later. (2.) Nothing is said 
of the disciples’ going with him in‘Luke, but in the two other 
places they are spoken of as being with him, either before 
and after (in Matthew) or at that time (in Mark). (3.) He 








was inhumanly treated in the visit described by Luke, but 
only rejected according to the two other accounts. (4.) His 
removal to Capernaum from Nazareth is easily explained on 
the theory of two visits (John 2:12). His mother and his 
brethren were with him at Capernaum (compare Mark 31: 
31-35) before his visit spoken of by Mark and Matthew. It 
is natural to conjecture that the family left Nazareth on account 
of the treatment of one of its members. 


Verse 2.—As at the first visit, so now, he spoke in the syna- 
gogue, and astonished the people by the power of his*preach- 
ing, and by his works of power. 

Verse 3.—But they took offense, remembering that he had 
been an humble carpenter, and of a well-known village 
family.—Js not this the carpenter? In Matthew 13: 55, Is not 
this the carpenfer’s son? It is probable that Joseph was not 
at this time living.—Brother of James and Joses and Judas 
and Simon: That these members of the family were not then 
living at Nazareth is made probable by the next question.— 
And are not his sisters here with us? Or, “ His sisters, are they 
not all with us?” (Matthew), which implies that there were 
three or four sisters in the family at least; and what is said 
of their living in Nazareth, when the residence of the brothers 
is not mentionec, implies that the brothers were not there. 
This agrees with what John says of their removal to Caper- 
naum with Mary. 

Were these persons own brothers of our Lord? To go 
with any fullness into this inquiry would be quite beyond our 
limits. We only remark (1.) That Joseph must have died 
before the crucifixion, as is made apparent by the fact that 
on the cross Christ committed Mary to the Apostle John, 
which he could hardly do if her husband was living (John 
19: 26). (2.) The same argument shows that the four, whose 
brother he is called, if they were brothers german to him, 
would not have failed to support their own mother. Nor is 
the expression “she brought forth her firstborn son” (Luke 
2:7) a valid argument to the contrary. The Son of Godis 
called not only “ firstborn,” but “only begotten.” “The 
prominent idea” (as Bishop Lightfoot, on Galatians, division 
2, p. 263, remarks) “conveyed by the term ‘firstborn’ toa 
Jew would be not the birth of other children, but the special 
consecration of this one.” On the other hand, the term 
“brethren” cannot mean near relatives, cousins ; still less 
can sisters denote equally remote degrees of relationship. 
And they were offended in him: That is, they made his 
obscure origin and connections an objection against receiving 
him as the Christ. 

Verse 4.—A prophet is not without honor save in his own 
country and in his own kin: The Apostle John cites the first 
part of these words as spoken by Jesus (4: 44). 


Verse 5.—And he could there do no mighty works, save that, 
ete.: Not that he would not do, nor that he was physically 
unable to do. Matthew states the fact: “He did not do 
many mighty works there, because of their unbelief.” The 
sense of could not seems to be that it could not do any good to 
work miracles, when the people were so unreceptive and 
unbelieving. All he did was to lay hands on a few sick folk, 
and heal them. . 

Verse 6.— And he marvelled because of their unbelief: Although 
he expected to be despised and rejected of men, yet the state 
of sinful unbelief was a marvel to his holy nature. And this 
was the great trial of his mission.—And he went rownd about 
the villages teaching: A village is not only a small place, but 
one which has no “ gates nor bars.” “1 will go to the land 
of unwalled villages; to them that dwell safely, all of them 
dwelling without walls, having neither gates nor bars” (Ezek. 
38 : 11). 

Verse 7.—Compare Matthew 10, the entire chapter (Luke 
9: 1-6). Matthew gives us a most precious account of the 
instructions with which our Lord prepared the apostles for 
their missionary journey; adding, perhaps, some things 
spoken afterward. Mark and Luke are brief, confining 
themselves to the most comprehensive details—He called 
unto him the twelve: So that they should be with him without 
the presence of others.— Began to send them forth: Now first 
sent them on journeys in order to preach the gospel, having 
up to this time instructed and trained them for this great 
object.—By two and two: Literally, in Mark’s homely style, 
two, two. In Matthew’s list of the apostles, they are arranged 
two together; but not in Mark’s, nor in Luke’s. Wé can 
see the wisdom of sending out two together. They would 
strengthen and encourage each other in every difficult situa- 
tion. Luke mentions a subsequent mission of” seventy dis- 
ciples, of which the other’ evangelists do not speak. In 
Luke 22: 35, our Lord refers to this mission, as furnishing 
encouragement for their future preaching of the gospel.— 
Gave them authority: So in all the three Gospels. Compare 
Matthew 28:18. The word especially denotes power con- 
ferred by a superior. The principal power was that over 
unclean spirits; so that, when they cast out spirits in the 
name of Christ, the demons should recognize their right and 
their energy both. 

Verse 8.— That they should take nothing for their journey ; 
or, carry nothing for a journey, save a staff only: In Matthew, 
nor staff, where some read siaves; and Luke, also, has the 
singular, no staf.—No money in their purse: Literally, no 
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brass (that is, small brass money, much less silver) in their 
purse; or, better, for the belt or girdle. The girdle was the 
customary and the safest place for carrying money. Thus, 
the poet Horace speaks of loosing a girdle for using money. 

Verse 9.— But to go shed with sandals: Instead of the cal- 
ceus, the more comfortable covering for the feet. Matthew 
has, nor shoes, which may be tacitly contrasted with sandals, 
being a better article of dress; or it may mean without shoes,— 
barefoot; but it seems to mean, rather, without a change of 
shoes.— And, said he, put not on two coais: That is, two tunics, 
or undergarments, together. The tunic or chiton was the 
garment which might be worn alone, without the himation, 
or upper garment. Compare verse 27, where the upper 
garment is spoken of. It is not quite clear whether the twe 
coats here were to be worn at once, for protection against the 
cold, or as a change in case of accident. In these simple 
directions there is no ascetical spirit; but possibly our Lord 
intended to place the first heralds of the kingdom of heaven 
on a level with the humbler class to which chiefly they 
would preach the gospel. , 

Verse 10.— Wheresoever ye enter into a house, there abide till 
ye depart thence: The sense. seems to be, “ Where you take 
your first lodging, there remain as long as you continue in 
the place.” Go not from house to house. But, as is said in 
Matthew, they were to search out who in the place was 
worthy, before they chose their lodging-place (Matt. 5: 13). 
The reasons for this may have been to find out where the 
preaching of the kingdom would, in their judgment, be likely 
to be treated with candor and interest, and to prevent gossip- 
ing and rivalry. 

Verse 11.—Salute it. Show by your hearty Peace be to this 
house that you come bringing news of peace. In places 
where they do not receive you in a hospitable and kindly 
way, or where they hear not the message concerning Christ 
and the kingdom of heaven, give your solemn testimony 
against them: As ye go forth thence, shake off the dust that is 
under your feet, for a testimony against them. Compare Luke 
10: 11, where the instructions given to the seventy are simi- 
lar. That this was to be an actual form seems to be shown 
by Acts 13:51. The meaning of it is, that all intercourse 
must thenceforth cease. The messengers of Christ have 
finished their work without success, and the people of the 
place have rejected Christ. 

Verse 12.— They preached that men should repent: In Luke 
9: 6, “preaching the gospel, and healing everywhere.” It 
was the glad tidings of a Christ already come. 

Verse 13.— And they cast out demons, and anointed with oil 
many that were sick: In both cases, they performed their 
wonderful works in the name and under authority from 
Carist. 





CONVICTION OF SIN. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


Two things in the record made of the disciples’ tour into 
Galilee will attract attention: one is, the purpose of their 
preaching ; the other is, the instrument furnished for render- 
ing it efficacious. They preached that men should repent. 
(See Mark 6: 12.) Then they enforced the doctrine by 
working miracles. (See Mark 6: 13.) It does not seem 
easy, at first sight, to trace the exact connection between great 
signs and wonders, and the peculiar inner experience of mind 
and heart which we call penitence for sin. Some have been 
satisfied to say that these followers of Jesus evidenced their 
whole mission as from him by the power they exhibited, and 
then drove their hearers towards the particular duty of repent- 
ance by argument and appeal. 

But is there no closer link of logic than that? Let us take 
up a veritable case of conviction of sin, and see what it was 
which induced the feeling. It has been recorded of no less 
a person than Simon Peter, one of these very disciples now 
going forth at the Lord’s command (see Luke 5: 8), that he 
fell into the most violent prostration of spirit in view of his 
personal unwor hiness on a remembered occasion, when Jesus 
wrought the miracle of an extraordinary draught of fishes : 
“When Simon Peter saw it, he fell down at Jesus’ knees, 
saying, Depart from me ; for lama sinful mav,O Lord.” All 
the explanation we have to offer of this singular conclusion 
from such premises is found in the fact that God was evi- 
dently disclosed before the eyes of his creature, and at once 
Simon saw his wickedness in the full light of the display. 

Put with this the experience of Job: we all recall how he 
was pestered and argued with by his unwise friends, until his 
whole being was exaspereted and sore; then the Lord in 
person answered him out of the whirlwind, and, to our amaze- 
ment, Job replies under deepest conviction of sin (42: 5, 6). 
“T have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear; but now 
mine eye seeth thee: wherefore I abhor myself, and repent 
in dust and ashes.” Here again we xe plainly that it is the 
disclosure of God’s majesty, as before it was of God’s power, 
which has constrained a sinful mortal to discover and a.- 
knowledge his transgressions. 

A like incident in the career of the prophet Isaiah will add 
a new illustration. He saw in the temple a great vision of 
the Lord of hosts; the seraphim were singing; but he could 
not join in their song; he tells us his experience (6: 5). 





“Then said I, Woe is me! for Iam undone; because I am a 
man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of 
unclean lips: for mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of 
hosts.” . He discovered his own secret sins in the light of 
God’s countenance. The divine holiness was too much for 
him. It pierced through to his conscience with a ‘sharp 
arrow of convict on, so that he flung himself down in a tremor 
of fright, remorse, and apprehension. He rushed at once 
into a frank admission of his hopeless exposure to the wrath 
of God. 

It would seem, therefore, that we might be ready. for the 
distinct enunciation of a proposition which would be of 
greatest help just now when teachers and pastors are asking 
how the communities, far and wide, may be made to feel 
their need of a Saviour, by being made to see their sins, If 
Scripture is to be trusted, then this is true: real conviction 
of sin is best produced by an exhibition of the divine char- 
acter and attributes. 

Lest there should be any saienpprohenaion, perhaps it will 
be prudent at this point to say that there are sometimes inter- 
mediate steps leading up to this experience. Real convic- 
tion of sin as manifested by others is often of value, for it 
makes us think of God. We are creatures of sympathy as 
well as of imitation, A woman, looking straight upwards on 
the street, will stop an anxious crowd; and set them looking 
upwards too. Soa man, thoroughly frightened, will force a 
hundred men into an inexplicable alarm around him, A 
small child, bitterly crying in a railroad station over the 
departure of his mother’s coffin to be buried, will fill scores 
of eyes with tears, all the more if the sobs are quiet, and the 
grief is dull and desolate. It is not to be denied at all that 
religious life and sensibility communicate themselves along 
the line from one human being to another. 

The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon has a sermon with seven texts, | | 
which, after all, are but one sentence with three words in it : “I 
have ened. ” He takes up the story of Pharaoh (Exod. 9: 
27). Then he analyzes the character of Balaam (Num. 22: 
34). After this he examines the confession of Saul (1 Sam. 
15: 24). Then he exhibits the meaning of Achan, search- 
ing the acknowledgment carefully (Josh. 7: 20). Over in 
the New Testament he finds the admission made of his folly 
by Judas (Matt. 27: 4). He alludes to Job (Job 7: 20). 
And he ends with the penitence of the prodigal son (Luke 
15: 18). Out of all this he constructs a discourse as odd as 
it must have been powerful when he delivered it. 


In one of the bright books of modern literature, I have 
met the tale of a clergyman, who, as a memento or symbol 
of some committed sin, known only to himself, wore con- 
stantly a black serge veil. Never was he seen, at home or 
abroad, without this solemn sign of acknowledgment and 
penitence over his face. It was related further that the effect 
of such a sable reminder of guilt as well as of common ex- 
posure was very impressive upon the people among whom he 
ministered. Every one that approached him felt summoned 
to institute an inquiry whethér he himself was not. wearing 
a like mask to cover some personal wickedness; or whether, 
at all events, he had yet not some solienienl wrong, over 
which he was trying to stretch the folds of a cautious conceal- 
ment. It never proved a welcome sight for any one; for it 
set the entire congregation upon a grave search for secret 
transgressions, individual or social, which, behind one veil or 
another, they were covering from the eyes of their fellow- 
men deep in their hearts. It wasa strange way of influ- 
encing men; but it owed its power, we cannot doubt, to the 
silent suggestion it made of a judgment by God which the 
conscience recognized as right and irrevocable. 

The connection, therefore, between the miracles these dis- 
ciples were commissioned to work and thespecific doctrine they 
were commissioned to preach, was closer than of a mere eyvi- 
dential proof. When they showed God’s holiness, or his 
power, the people felt and admitted their wickedness. 

We might be perfectly .willing to leave these teachings o 
the Scriptures to work their way, and ask the teachers in the 
classes and the preachers in the pulpits always to hold up 
Christ in objective exhibition, if they would hope to work 
evangelical repentance, if it were not for one unfortunate per- 
versity of human minds in considering plain truth. Men 
throw back the counsels of the Bible with the assertion that 
circumstances are different now, and se will need different 
dealings. When we start to teach inquirers, it appeacs almost 
irresistible for us to attempt to show them their guilt by a 
series of expostulations or reproaches. We pelt them with 
indiscriminate accusations, We press them most vigorously 
with enumerations of their personal crimes; we exhort them 
to remember the Sabbaths they have broken, the mockeries 
of prayer they have lifted, the duties they have shunned, the 
lusts they have indulged; and then we assure them that God 
is angry at wicked people every day, and will send them down 
into the lowest hell, if they do not speedily repent. This may 
be all true; but the likelihood is, it will stir up bad temper 
and start argument. None of us relish being arraigned by our 
equals; it certainly exasperates most people to be told such 
things by one of their fellow-men, If what we really desire 
is the sad sincerity of a penitent surrender to a Saviour willing 
to take even the worst malefactors, we shall reach it better 





by holding that Saviour’s holy life and character directly up 
before one’s open eyes. 

So all that remains needful for me now is to show, by a few 
familiar instances in modern life, that the principle holds just 
as true in our times. as ever it did in days long ago, 

Of course, it becomes necessary to note that God manifests 
himself to men now not in visions, trances, or dreame, but 
with providential and spiritual disclosures of his purpose con- 
cerning them. We must take everything into account; the 
one object of a divine interposition being to force unconcerned 
people to notice the infinite perfections of their Maker, we 
must leave to his inexhaustible resources the methods of his 
approach, His multitudinous instruments will have to be 
watched ;—sometimes a person, sometimes a book, sometimes 
an accident, sometimes an inexplicable impression, sometimes 
a sermon; whatever it may be, let a thoughtful mind observe 
just the one end God is aiming at. 

Take, for one example, the remembered instance of the con- 
version of Elizabeth Wallbridge, the “ Dairyman’s Daughter,” 
related by herself in the tract. She gives her artless account 
in one of het later letters to her pastor. A strange clergyman 
happened to preach in the village pulpit. She was foolishly 
arrayed that day, and went with a vain, proud heart to the 
service. 

“At length the clergyman gave out his text: ‘ Beye clothed 
with humility. He drew a comparison between the clothing 
of the body and that of the soul. Ata very early part of his 
discourse, I began to feel ashamed of my passion for fine 
dressing and apparel; but when he came to describe the gar- 
ment of salvation with which a Christian is clothed, I felt a 
powerful discovery of the nakedness of my own soul. I saw 
that I had neither the humility mentioned in the text, nor 
any one part of the true Christian character. I looked at my 

gay dress, and blushed for shame on account of my pride. I 
looked at the minister, and he seemed to be as a messenger 
sent from heaven to open my eyes. I looked at the congrega- 
tion, and wondered whether any one else felt asI did. I 
looked at my heart, and it appeared full of iniquity. I trem- 
bled as he spoke, and yet I felt a great drawing of heart to 
the words he uttered. 

“ He opened the riches of divine grace in God’s method of 
saving the sinner. I was astonished at what I had been doing 
all the days of my life. He described the meek, lowly, and 
humble example of Christ ; I felt proud, lofty, vain, and self- 
consequential. He represented Christ as ‘ Wisdom ;’ I felt 
my ignorance. He held him forth as ‘ Righteousness ;’ I was 
convinced of my own guilt. He proved him to be ‘ Sanctifi- 
cation ;’ I saw my corruption. He proclaimed him as ‘ Re- 
demption ;’ I felt my slavery to sin, and my captiyity to 
Satan. He concludéd with an animated address to sinners, 
in which he exhorted them to flee from the wrath to come, to 
cast off the love of outward ornaments, to put on Christ, and 
be clothed with true humility.” 

Here is exactly the illustration we want. This preacher 
held up Jesus Christ ; and this sinner saw herself the moment 
he made her see he igarlly and perfectness of the Saviour. 
His divine holiness forced her to recognize her utter defile- 
ment. So each attribute disclosed brought with its discovery 
the sense and sting of deepest conviction of sin. We must 
hold up Christ, and then comes the promise: “And I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. . 


He... came into his own country (v.1). Jesus Christ 
would have lacked in true humanity if he had loved all the 
world alike. Noman can be a real lover of his race asa 
whole, while he has no special attachment to any particular 
member of that race. No man can love his whole country 
as he ought to, unlegs he loves his own portion of it pecu- 
liarly. Jesus loved his people the Jews, loved their capital 
Jerusalem, loved Nazareth his boyhood’s home, loved his 
family and chosen friends. Just so far as we are like Jesus, 
shall we have our own country, our own neighborhood, our 
own people, our own friends; yet be ready to yield them all 
for his sake and the gospel’s. 

When the sabbath day was come, he began to teach in the syna- 
gogue (¥. 2). God’s day, God’s house, God’s word, were 
peculiarly dear to Jesus. Because he served and honored 
God every day, and everywhere, and in everything, he did 
net make that an excuse for staying at home on the Sabbath, 
and failing to have a share in worship and Bible study in the 
sanctuary. It is in this matter as it is in the love of country ; 
if it is all-inclusive, it will have a special regard to particulars. 
Whoever thinks he can find God, and honor God, and worship 
God, and study the word of God, as well in one place as in 
another, and who neglects the day and place and service of 
public worship on that account, differs greatly from Jesus 
in both spirit and conduct ;.and the real trouble with him is, 
that he does not know what it is to find God, or honor God, 
or worship God, or study the word of God—anywhere. 

From whence hath this man these things? That was a fair 
question, under the circumstances. It is always fair to take 
it for granted that he who does well in any line has gained 
in some way the ability to do well. There is evidence of a 
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fitting preparation as back of the admirable performance, in 
every success in life. Jesus of Nazareth was the Son of God; 
but his testimony of himself, while here in the flesh, was: 
“T do nothing of myself; but as my Father hath taught me, 
I speak these things.” He had thirty years of special prepa- 
ration for his three years of public ministry. He was accus- 
tomed to study the Bible, and what he was now say ng at 
Nazareth gave evidence of his Bible study,—of more thorough 
study of the text itself than the scribes were accustomed to 
give to it. The question, “From whence hath this man these 
things?” shows that the words of Jesus evidenced the results 
of preparation. Such a question will not be asked of the man 
who thinks it unnecessary for him to go to the teachers’ meet- 
ing, or to make preparation for his part in the prayer-meeting, 
or in the pulpit. None of his friends will have to tell of his 
midnight studies, or to explain that he is specially inspired. 

Is not this the carpenter (v. 3.) ‘There is no meaner way 
of having a fling at another, or of showing our contempt and 
contemptibleness, than by “just asking a question, you know.” 
“Do your folks live in that wretched neighborhood, where 
they used to?” “What has become of that cross-eyed sister 
of yours?” “Aren’t you getting a little better of your 
awkwardness, when you come into company of an evening ?” 
And kindness of heart and nobleness of soul may show them- 
selves in seemingly trifling questions. “Are you not the son 
of that farmer who always brought the best butter and eggs, 
and who always seemed so bright and cheerful?” “How is 
it that you always have the right thing to say, no matter 
where you afe?” “Are all the others of your family as 
bright as those I have already met?” The spirit which 
prompts a question concerning one’s self or one’s relatives 
instinctively shapes the question. A despicable spirit recog- 
nizes the faults or the lack of another, and questions accord- 
ingly. A noble spirit recognizes nobleness, and its questions 
evidence this. He who has royal discernment sees the King 
in ome whom others call a carpenter. He whose nature 
grovels sees only the carpenter beginning of one whom all 
the world ought to hail as King. 

He could there do no mighty work (v.5). Not even Jesus 
could give the results of faith to those who had no faith, any 
more than he could teach those who did not learn. There 
can be no giving a blessing, unless there is also a receiving 
of a blessing. “ According to your faith,” is always the 
measure of your blessings. If the power of Jesus is not felt 
and shown in your heart, in your home, in your class, in 
your congregation, in your community, the trouble is not 
that Christ is unwilling to be there in power, but that there 
is an unreadiness just there to have him present in power. 
There is a great deal of waste prayer for the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit, and for a special reviving of God’s work, in 
fields where the difficulty is the same as at Nazareth—in the 
unbelief of the people of Jesus; not in his unwillingness to 
do a mighty work there, 

He marveled because of their unbelief (v. 6). There were two 
ways of making Jesus marvel, while he was here on earth ; one 
by showing great faith, as in the case of the Roman soldier; the 
other by showing an entire lack of faith, as in the case of his 
neighbors at Nazareth. In which way should we be most 
likely to make Jesus marvel, if we were face to face with him 
to-day? It was a cause for wonder, that those people who 
saw Jesus, and heard him, and had such proof of his goodness 
and power, did not believe in him. It is a greater cause for 
wopder that, with all the added proofs which these nineteen 
centuries have furnished, there should still be any who know 
about Jesus, and yet do not believe in him. With his own 
people refusing to give him their confidence, it was marve!- 
ous that a Roman soldier should trust Jesus so fully. It is 
even now a wonder—and it is strange that it should be a 
wonder—that some with few advantages have so much 
greater taith in Jesus than many of his more favored people. 

He . . . began to send them .. . by two and two (v. 7). 
“Two are better than one’ in toil and in trial. “Iron 
sharpeneth iron; so a man sharpeneth the countenance of 
his friend.” Men stimulate and cheer one another to their 
best work. And men help one another to stand, or to rise 
again when they have fallen. “If they fall, the one will lift 
up his fellow: but woe to him that is alone when he falleth.” 
Men keep one another from’ being disheartened, and they 
restrain one another from evil. No man was ever so vile in 
the presence of another, as he might be if wholly alone. 
There are such dangers in solitude as there can never be in 
companionship. Those who shrink from all companionship 
imperil their souls. Even the inspired apostles were sent 
out by two and two, because it was not good for one to be 
alone, 

They should take nothing for their journey, save a staff only: 
no scrip, no bread, no money (v.8). Jesus can take care of 
his followers without any dependence on human means; and 
he wants them to realize that he is able and ready to do this. 
All the wealth of the world can give no assurance of another 
day's earthly support. But the hand of Jesus can uphold 
and supply the faintest and most destitute of his children 
Faith is better than funds for the life that now is. A promise 
of Jesus is such an earnest of to-morrow’s sustenance as no 


on earth who are sure of a future earthly support, are those 
who have faith in Jesus as their Provider as well as their 
Saviour. 

In what place soever ye enter into a house, there abide till ye 
depart from that place (v. 10). Jesus did not want his dis- 
ciples to be hindered in their missionary work by social visit- 
ing. Rugning around from house to house took time in 
those days, as it does in these. The man or the woman who 
tries to see everybody, is not likely to be of any real service 
to anybody. And if one wants to do his best for the Lord’s 
cause, he must give a minor place, if any, to looking in on 
all his neighbors. 

They preached that men should repent (v.12). It was a 
plain blunt message that the apostles carried from Jesus. A 
great deal is said about the love side of the gospel ; but it 
mustn’t, be forgotten that when the disciples started out to 
tell of that gospel, they conditioned its offer on the quitting 
and repenting of sin. They insisted on the poisoned arrow 
being drawn out, before they put salve over the wound. And 
there is no other right or reasonable way of urging an accept- 
ance of salvation. Jesus comes to save men from their sins, 
not to save them in their sins. Those who want a Saviour 
must repent of their sins and forsake them, in order to accept 
a Saviour from the guilt and penalty of sin. 





TEACHING HINTS. 

At the beginning of the quarter is the time to plan for the 
quarterly review. Each lesson should be taught with an eye 
to its connection with the other lessons, and to its recall at 
the quarter’sclose. Itis well to have in mind a common thread 
of thought, or teaching, running through the lessons of the 
quarter ; and to see to it that each lesson has one or two, or 
more, links connecting it with that thread. This thread and 
these links should be emphasized repeatedly in going over 
the lessons, in order that they may be fresh and distinct in 
the scholars’ minds at the quarter’s close. 

A common thread of thought and teaching in the lessons 
of this quarter is, Our Dangers and our Duties. Each les- 
son of the twelve has a plain connection with this. It will 
be well for a teacher to bring out this connection as he teaches. 

This first lesson shows that we may reject, or we may re- 
ceive, our Saviour. The duty of a choice is upon us; the 
danger of a wrong choice is declared unmistakably. Jesus 
forces himself as a Saviour upon no one. He permitted his 
own townspeople and neighbors to reject him. He directed 
his disciples to turn away from those who refused to receive 
them. The same privilege is granted to all who hear Jesus 
or who hear of Jesus to-day. They can refuse to receive 
him or to heed his words ; and they will be left to themselves 
accordingly. But those who reject Jesus as a Saviour, 
must meet the consequences of their refusal “in the day 
of judgment.” What plainer putting than this could there 
be of our dangers and our duties in the light of the gospel ? 

Note a few links of this lesson with the quarter’s chain of 
truth: Where is it shown that an acquaintance with Jesus 
does not of itself cause faith in him? Where is it shown 
that it is not enough to be greatly impressed by his words? 
Where is it shown that without faith in him we cannot have 
the real benefit of his goodness and power? Where is it 
shown that all can do as they please about receiving Jesus or 
his messengers? Where is it shown that those who welcome 
the messengers of Jesus will have a continued blessing? 
What is declared to be the consequence of rejecting Jesus? 

Two or more points fixed in the scholars’ minds by ques- 
tioning and repeated emphasis, will be a good preparation 
for the review of this lesson at the quarter’s close. And they 
will have their value in the present, apart from their rela- 
tion to the lesson review. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 

Try to connect this with the preceding lessons, making one 
continuous narrative, and also locate the events showing 
definitely the place of their occurrence. In what town did 
Jesus raise the ruler’s daughter? What other wonderful 
works did he do in Capernaum ? ; 

After those miracles, Jesus gave sight to some who were 
blind and made the dumb to speak ; then he left Capernaum, 
and went to his old home, the little town of Nazareth where 
he was brought up, called his own country. Have Nazareth 
shown on the map. Where did he always go on the Sabbath 
day? What did he do in the synagogues? He had so 
taught in many places, reading and explaining the Scriptures ; 
when he did it in Nazareth, the people were astonished. 
They looked at each othe wonderingly, and said, “ This is 
the carpenter—we know his Srothers and sisters—they all live 
here.” They knew his mother, the patient, thoughtful 
woman from whose quiet ways they never would have sup- 
posed she had a son who could do the wonders told of him. 
They knew of the years when his hands were busy in his 
father’s work-shop, but they asked where did he get such 
wisdcm that mighty works were done by his hands. They 
knew he had no better chance to go to school and to study 
than themselves ; and they wondered, as the Jews in Jerusalem 
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did once, when they said “How knoweth this man letters, 


having never learned.” Those people did not know nor 
believe what little children do now,—that when Jesus was & 
child he was “ strong in spirit, filled with wisdom, and the 
grace of God was upon him ;” as he grew he “increased in 
wisdom and stature.” With God’s grace resting on him, and 
God’s power in him, do you wonder at his wise answers and 
his mighty works? The Nazareth people would not believe 
that the lowly carpenter could have become the wise Teacher 
and the merciful Saviour. 

Jesus calmly told them a prophet was honored everywhere 
else but in his own country and home, then he quietly went 
away. Were there not some suffering or troubled ones there, 
who needed his help? “He came unto his own, and his own 
received him net.” The verse says, “he could do there no 
mighty works save that he laid his hand upon a few sick 
folk, and healed them.” Matthew says it was because of their 
unbelief. Was he not the same mighty Saviour in Nazareth 
that he was in Capernaum? Yes, just as able and just as 
willing ; a few sick folks felt how miserable they were, how 
much they needed help, and they were cured ; but the others 
would not come to him, would not let him touch nor help 
them. Even Jesus wondered at their unbelief: just as he 
wonders now when he looks at hearts of sin and lives of sorrow 
which his love and forgiveness would make so glad ; but they 
treat him as the Nazareth people did, turn coldly away, or 
treat with unbelief all his offers of love. He did not stay in 
Nazareth ; he went around among the villages of Galilee 
preaching, and then gave his disciples work to do for him. 
How many disciples had he called? He sent them out a 
band of missionaries in six little companies ; how many in 
each company? Would you like to know what orders he 
gave them, and what'they did? 

What Jesus said to the disciples.—They were to go in his 
name, trusting to have their wants supplied by the people for 
whose good they labored. Jesus told them to take nothing 
for their journey, unless it might be a staff to help them walk 
the dusty or rocky roads; no money in their purse. In those 
days travelers wore a girdle or belt, and in it a sort of pocket, 
which held their money or treasure ; they wore also, fastened 
from the shoulder, a bag called a scrip to carry food or sup- 
plies. The disciples were to have none of these things, not 
even to have two coats; but they were to wear shoes called 
sandals strapped on their feet ready for walking on a long 
journey. It was not for social visiting from house to house : 
they had a message to deliver, 2 work to do: they were to 
stay in one house as long as they stayed in that town. They 
went in the Saviour’s name ; he told them, if the people did not 
receive them, to shake the dust off their feet and go on. 
That meant that when they had done their part to teach and 
help the people, if they refused to hear, the disciples should 
leave them. 

What the disciples did on their journey.—They preached ; 
the same word that John the Baptist cried in the wilderness, 
that Jesus himself had preached in Galilee, Repent. What 
does that mean? They had power to do the same works that 
Jesus did, they cast out many evil spirits, anointed with oil 
many that were sick, and healed them. 

Now we shall review the different persons named in the 
lesson. What did the people of Nazareth do? Why would 
they not welcome cone who had lived among them? What 
was their sin? In whose name did the disciples go on their 
journey? For « year they had been with Jesus as their 
teacher every day, had learned how he spoke and what he 
did. What power did he give them? 

In all this lesson we see the love of Jesus. Don’t you 
think he loved the Nazareth home? Once before he went 
there, and they would have thrown him over the edge of a 
high hill, but he disappeared from the angry crowd. Yet he 
tried once more to give salvation to those he had known so 
well. It was love which sent the twelve to go and preach 
his gospel eyerywhere. The same love brings you the story 
to-day ; if you welcome the message, and receive his word, it 
will be true of you as of those who saw the sandaled travel- 
ing disciples, or heard their call to repentance: if you 
receive the truth, you receive Jesus Christ’s love and the love 
of the Father who sent him. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 

What was the beginning of missionary societies? (Title.) 
What fellowship did Jesus tell the missionary should be 
enjoyed by all who received his message? (Golden Text.) 
How can you help in bringing others into this fellowship ? 

Mark 6: 1.—How is the ceaseless activity of Jesus’ life 
impressed upon us at the beginning of this New Quarter ? 
What places are indicated by “thence” and “ his own coun- 
try’? What evidence ha\s we that this was his second 
effort for the salvation of hisown region? Give an account 
of the former one. Show, by the chart, the time of this 
event. What greater reasons for receiving him had they 
now than before? What propitious question was based upon 
his educational disadvantages? (v. 2.) Who gives us the 
only honest answer which the question admits? (John 
8:1, 2; 9: 30-33.) How can God glorify himself by the 
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therefore prize or despise opportunities for earthly knowl- 
edge? (Matt. 25: 24-30.) Why did Christ’s own country- 
men refuse an honest answer to their own question? (vs. 3, 4.) 
What is the meaning of the clause, “offended at him”? 
Why is a prophet less acceptable among acquaintances than 
among strangers? What is the only limit to the Lord’s 
ability to save all men? (Mark 6: 5,6; Matt. 13: 58.) 

Verse 7.—How long after Jesus appointed the twelve to 
the apostleship did he begin to send them forth on their 
mission? (Mark 3:14.) What growing necessity seems to 
have moved him, at this time, to this missionary effort? 
(Matt. 9: 36-38; Mark 3: 10.) What is the meaning of 
“ missionary” ? Why were they sent by twoandtwo? Give 
other examples of such coupling of laborers? (Exod. 4 : 27 ; 
Ezra 3:2; Acts 13:2.) Give more recent examples. How 
could the gift of miraculous power aid the apostles in saving 
men’s souls? How did Jesus show that self-sacrifice and 
faith are essential in missionary work? (vs. 8-10.) Give 
necessary explanations of scrip, sandal, etc. What restric- 
tion did he make respecting the cities to be visited by the 
apostles? (Matt. 10:5, 6.) Why did he so restrict them 
when he himself blessed and commended the faith of a certain 
centurion and of a Syropheni: ian woman, and taught in the 
city of Sychar? Is the first duty of the modern missionary 
to the Jew or to the Gentile? How should our missionsries 
be supported? What ancient custom made it necessary to 
forbid going from house to house? Are such social claims 
nowto be regarded or disregarded by Christian workers? 
What solemn warning does Jesus give us respecting his 
messengers? (v: 11.) Why are Sodom and Gomorrah chosen 
here as cities of comparison. Does “the day of judgment” 
refer here to the general judgment, or tosome previous time ? 
Shall we be affected, in the day of judgment, by the character 
of the city in which we live, or shall we not? How was the 
shaking off of the dust a testimony against rejectors? What 
is the great aim of all true missionary effort? (v.12.) Is 
Christ’s power needed only in bringing results out of ordained 
means, or also in the support of the means? (v. 13.) How 
long did the practice of anointing the sick continue in the 
church? (James 5: 14.) 





ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


Three other events in the story of Jesus link themselves 
with this rejection of Jesus by his own people—his first rejec- 
tion at Nazareth and forcible expulsion from the village 
(Luke 4: 14-30), his rejection by the Gadarenes (Matt. 8 : 34), 
and his final rejection by the Jews (John 18: 28-40; 19: 1-18). 
The teacher will find all three useful in the illustration of the 
first part of this lesson. 

Centuries ago a Greek noble was confined in an under- 
ground dungeon, for treason. No ray of light ever entered 
his prison; and as the years passed he gradually became 
reconciled to his lot, At last when he was an old man, the 
prison doors were thrown open, and he was told that he was 
free. He stepped out into the blinding light, and stepped 
back at once with the entreaty that he should be allowed to 
spend the rest of his life in the darkness of his dungeon. 
The proffered blessing of freedom and light was refused, and 
his remaining days passed away in self-chosen darkness and 
captivity. Under the law, the bond-servant who refused the 
proffered blessing of liberty, forfeited his freedom forever 
(Deut. 15: 16,17). The pirate who had cut the bell from the 
Inchcape Rock, struck on that rock, and went down for lack 
of the warning bell which he had cut away. So they who 
reject the proffered blessings of Christ forfeit forever all 
claim on those blessings. 

When an embassy is sent to a foreign court, that embassy is 
supported by the country which sends it out, and it is held to 
be an actual part of its country. The ambassador's resi- 
dence is protected by the flag of his own nation, and he him- 
self is not subject to the local laws of the country to which he 
has been sent. So with the messengers whom Jesus sent 
forth. They were to depend upon him for sustenance and 
protection. Hence the prohibition of special preparations. 

No one hasa right to complain of the results of a choice 
which he made freely, knowing itsconsequences. The opium- 
eater may choose to enjoy the ideal Paradise which his drug 
creates, but when he is fairly in the horrible grip of the 
opium habit, he can only blame himself. He who chooses 
to put out the lights on the road along which he has to travel 
nightly, should accept his fall into the ditch as a matter of 
course. He who decides that he will travel the upward way 
to heaven, and keeps steadily to his decision, will come into 
the land of life at last- The man who chooses the downward 
path must be content to go down ; he who rejects the Saviour 
ean have no cause for complaint when that Saviour turns away. 

Proffered Blessings Refused.—See Foster’s Prose Illustra- 
tions, First Series, p. 88, 2 652,—The Saracen Leader's 
Choice; p. 97, 3715,—Christ Rejected; Bowes’s Illustrative 
Gatherings, First Séries, p. 372,—What Neglect May Do; 
p. 373,—The Life Preserver. 

Messengers Sent Out.—See Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclo- 
pedia, p. 41, 2 287,—The Training of the Apostles; 2 288,— 
The Work of the Apostles; % 289,—The Success of the 
Apostles; Foster’s Prose Illustrations, Second Series, p. 134, 





2 7228,—The Success of the Messengers; Gotthold’s Em- 
blems, No. 150,—The Cipher. 

The Results of Choice Foretold.—See Bertram’s Homiletic 
Cyclopedia, p. 72, 3 440,—We are Responsible for our Be- 
lief; 3 442,—The Consequences of a Wrong Belief; 3 443,— 
A Choice that Leads to Ruin; Foster’s Prose L[lustrations, 
Second Series, p. 661, 4 11,360,—The Result of a Refusal ; 
Spencer’s Things New and Old, p. 300, 3 1519,—The Begin- 
ning and the End, p. 611, 3 2124,—Man the Cause of his 
own Destruction. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


| | 
THE MISSION OF THE TWELVE. 








He GAVE THEM POWER OVER UNCLEAN SPIRITS. 
... THEY CaST OUT MANY DEVILS. 





Go YE INTO ALL THE WORLD, AND PREACH THE 
GOSPEL TO EVERY CREATURE... . THESE sIGNS 
SHALL FOLLOW THEM THAT BKLIEVE. 





WHAT DO YOU CHOOSE? 
ne 


GOOD OR EVIL. 
JESUS OR SATAN. 
DEATH OR LIFE. 





WHAT SHALL BE THE RESULT OF 
cE 
YOUR CHOICE ? 








AND YE WOULD NOT. 


7 





THE GOSPEL MESSAGE 


RECEIVED, REJECTED, 
BRINGS 
BLESSINGS. CONDEMNATION, 


Ye HAVE DONE IT UNTO mE. 
otenendl 








SPIRITUAL BLESSINGS 
LOST BY 
REFUSAL, 
NEGLECT, 
UNBELIEF. 





TO-DAY, IF YE WILL HEAR MY VOICE. 





| 
} 
| 
| 








ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 

“His own country,” or “fatherland,” is a term which 
anciently did not have so large a meaning as at present with 
us, A province, or a city, or even a village, would answer 
very well to such a name among the Orientals, if not among 
the Greeks. In common talk among the modern Orientals, 
“his country” and “his village” and “his city” are almost 
convertible terms. So in the first verse of this lesson, the 


Peshitto Syriac quite naturally renders it by “his city.” |} 


Perhaps the spirit of the distinction is to be best cayght from 
such a composition as Arndt’s famous Was ist des Deutschen 
Vaterland #—the most (justly) popular song of patriotic 
Germany. 

“ His disciples follow him”’ is, in English, unless we reflect, 
a weaker expression than the Oriental conception. “His 
disciples cleave to him,” is the meaning ; follow him as sheep 
a shepherd, as dependants a supporter, and the like. The 
ecclesiastical “acolyte” is a very good word, if it could be 
stripped of its formality and mysticism, and be used in a 
hearty sense according to its etymology. 

The “wisdom” and the “mighty works” are not hard to 
understand in English. But the Oriental view, to be seen 
even by collecting the biblical passages, in both Old and New 
Testaments, conveys an impression of peculiar personal quali- 
ties of mind and executive performance, such as mark the 
self-capable character of the being to whom they are ascribed. 
Of course, there is no thought here of man’s self-endowment 
with virtus ; but the epithets of this ¢lass are applied to God, 
to a man, and to « woman, in such a way as to mark the 
inherent, characteristic capability. The Oriental words for 
“mighty works,” for instance, convey the idea of miracles 
only as they get it from internal considerations, The like 
term would be applied to marvelous performances in battle, 
or to wonderful displays of skill. And very nearly is the 
same true in English, after a little depolarizing of hackneyed 
terms. 

Notwithstanding all that is said by classical scholars about 
the meaning of “brother” and “sister,” it is nevertheless 





true that the Orientals use those terms for other connections 
or relations than_the actual son or daughter of the same 
parent. The terms may even mean people of the same tem- 
porary company. The whole subject is too large to enter 
upon here; but it would be altogether natural for the Naza- 
renes to speak of Jesus’ family conmections—the men of his 
household and and the women with whom he might 
speak at their homes (as well as in public)—as his brothers 
and sisters. And it is hard to see how a faithful writer could 
do otherwise than transfer this style of speaking to the Greek. 
Otherwise he must paraphrase. Indeed, the writer has been 
spoken to in modern Greek in just that way by one whose 
race was Greek, and who spoke Greek with the Greeks, 
though he principally spoke Arabic, because the latter was 
the common language of the people. Once, also, a young 
man whose native language was Arabic, speaking (in English) 
about family affairs and family support, and the fact that 
actual relationship is often reversed by circumstance, said to 
the writer, “I am the head of my family: my father is my 
brother, and my mother is my sister. They all look to me.” 
—But all this is not intended to settle the question as to 
Jesus’ relations. 

If Oriental life teaches anything as to the rending out of the 
twelve, it shows that they were to go on their journey with 
no more preparation—and no less—than about their ordinary 
business at home. Nothing specially intended for their jour- 
ney was to be taken—save a staff only; and that is nothing 
infrequent when no journey at all is taken, “No scrip, no 
bread,” is equivalent to no lunch-wallet, nor anything to 
carry in it. “Be shod with sandals,” is a familiar Oriental 
expression for “Be shod, if at all, with sandals.” Shoes 
they were not to have. And a barefoot journey is not at 
all uncommon. 

At the sume time, except for a very long, lonely stretch, 
such as probably could not be taken in Galilee, the traveler 
could get along well enough with no more provision than 
that here specified. The matter has been pretty well elabo- 
rated by more than one writer, and need not be enlarged 
upon here. The law of hospitality allows a traveler to stay 
three days in a house to which he comes for entertainment, 
without disclosing even his business. After that, unless he 
voluntarily discloses his business, it may be asked of him; or 
he may be requested to “show the shape of his shoulders.” 
Such is the case with ordinary traveling merchants and 
business men ; and some customs of semi-forced entertainment 
must exist where inns are unknown. 

So in the case of the disciples, their “lack” of support 
would be a mark chiefly of the unwillingness of the people to . 
hear their message. Their abundant support would chiefly 
mark the popularity and success of their business ; and not 
merely (or principally) their good fortune, as favored by 
Providence who cares for the wanderer. 

“Shaking off the dust” has some more recent examples 
than those in the Book of Acts. It has also a later Jewish 
interpretation and signification. It signified not merely the 


Oriental versions) would be the last thing of the city that 
could possibly touch them. 

Anointing the sick with oil has always been a favorite 
remedy in the East; and in the hot climates it serves certain 





familiar. It is at cake FownRy 

are an a more 
than in an familiarity breeds — Wenever 
need be of , unless our sins have brought it 


yer is so important as that of the disciples, “Lord, 
am faith.’——-Two men together wil more work than 
two men singly. One thing, at all is clear, that it is 
the duty of all workers for Christ to work ther, and help 
one er whenever they can.——We must bid men 
if we would walk in the steps of the apostles.— Ryle’s T houghis 
on the Gospels. 
Christ honored and sanctified all reoenynretess my my 
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ments and handiwork.—— Nothing more ou' God's - 
ness than unbelief or rejection of it.——The sending of 
the apostles into the world may be likened to the little seed- 
corn. He began to send: the end of his ing is the end 
of the world——-Those bound by Satan, and sick, are 
everlasting tokens of the need of Christ and his messengers. 

Ambition and avarice are perilous things to the preacher 


and his work.— Lange's Commentary on Mi 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
4 —- received at putas alk clakinn seees eee under a. i 
BOOKS. 


A Peculiar Erle or. Reality in Romance. Ly Pd illiam 8. Balch, 
16mo, pp. xi, 452. Chicago: Henry A. Sumner &Co. Price, $1.25. 


The Sheltered Stranger. By. Helen Pearson Barnard. 16mo, illustrated, 
pp. 352. Philadeiphia; The American Baptist Publication Bociety. 


Noble Women of Our Time. By Joseph Johnson, author of Living in 
Earnest. 12mo, pp. vi, 406. ew York: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


To-days and Yesterdays, By Carrie Adelaide ee agnor of From 
Price fans. June, i2mo, illustrated, pp. 327. Bosto . Lothrop & Co, 


A Commentary 3 me Som 1 According to Mark, By the Rev. W. A. 

pbell. Pp..Y oe The Presbyterian Pub- 
lishing Geupeny. rice, cloth, $1.00 

The Bible Commentary: New Testament, — 1V.—Hebrews to Revela 


5. Edited by F. C, Cook, M. Dice wee 8vo, pp. xvi, 844. 
ew York ; Charles Scribner's wae) 


The Secret of Wings: the hee ay of their inimitab] ulsite = 
chanism eiftuetrati set for’ By George B. Starkw ith 
ere Ss illue’ ~~ 12m, pp. Wasmington: a w. le y 4 


Gems from Northfield: a record of some of the best thoughts er 
at the thirty days’ conference for Bible stndy convened 
Moody at Northfield, Massachusetts, Edited by T. J. Shanks. "2mo, 
pp. 216. Chicago: F. H. Revell. 


The Sixth Great Ortental Monarchy; or, The geography, history, and 
antiquities - | Barthia, collected and illustrated from ancient and 
modern sou ~*~ George Rawlinson, M.A. 8vo, ma illus- 
trated, pp. > ave 458. ew York: Dodd, Mead, &Co. Price, $3.00, 


The Pe BA of the pe Vege round Asia and Europe, with an historical re- 
pr fa along the north coast of the old world. 
steel A. E Herdens loid. Translated by Alexander Leslie. With five 
ph «abe = numerous maps and illustrations. 8vo, pp. xxvi, 756. 

ork; Macmillan & Co. Price, $6.00. 


PAMPHLETS 


John Ji 's Ghost. By Wilkie Collins. (The hs od p 1abenry-) 4to, 
De ae Now York: J. 8. Ogiivie & & Co, Price, 1 Eo 


Love the Debt; a novel.» By Basil. (The seins mere Tépresy. 
4to, pp. 84. New York: Harper oad Brothers. Prine oD ’ 


rum Talks on Topics of the Times. me Rev. J. H. Ry lance, D.D. 
6mo, pp. 46. New York: Funk and Wagnalis. Price, 


The tian Religion: a series of articles from The North Ajperioan 
4 Pe = 141, New York: The Nort merican Revi 





FROM SAMSON TO SOLOMON.* 


If Dr. Cunningham Geikie’s labors in the field of 
biblical literature had ended with the completion of his 
well-known Life and Words of Christ, few persons 
would have considered that an unworthy masterpiece of 
a life spent in New Testament studies, or would have 
been ready to underestimate the obligations of the bibli- 
cal student to the hand which had produced so concise, 
so comprehensive, and so vivid a history of the life of 
our Lord. Wrought out amid the absorbing activities of 
a busy pastoral life, it bore with it, in its compact pres- 
entation of the results, rather than the crude processes, 
of the most recent criticism, the signs of wide study and 
intelligent research. 

But Dr. Geikie’s biblical labors did not end here. His 
next noteworthy work, Hours with the Bible,—more 


-extensive in its range, if less ambitious in its subject, 


than his life of Ohrist—was undertaken before his 
acceptance of the living of Christ Church, Neuilly, Paris. 
Here, however, a large portion of the first volume, the 
second volume, and a part of the third, were written, 
before Dr. Geikie found himself obliged to withdraw 
from the charitable and pastoral work of Christ Church, 
and from the people who revered him as “a pattern of a 
true and faithful Christian pastor,” in order to devote 
himself more fully to his chosen task of scriptural eluci- 
dation. 

Of the three volumes now published of the Hours with 
the Bible, the first two, embracing respectively the 
periods from the creation to the going on of Jacob into 
Egypt, and from Moses to the time of the judges, have 
already been noticed in these columns, The third— 
recently issued—covers the period from Samson to Solo- 
mon, and is of particular interest to Sunday -school 
teachers, inasmuch as it forms, when taken with the 


’ latter portion of the second volume, a pretty full book of 


reference for the Old Testament lessons for next year. 
And, what is more important, it is on the whole the best 
popular compend of the latest sound criticism and of the 
most recent discoveries in the field covered by it. 

The method of the book is simple. Dr, Geikie, as in 
his Life of Christ, weaves a graphic story from the Bible 
narrative, adding, as he goes on, those little side 
glimpses into the customs and traditions of the Orient, 
without which the picture could not be made fully intel- 
ligible to the non-Oriental reader. The Bible names— 
often a labyrinthine maze to the reader of English only 
—are explained in their rich and quaint suggestivenees. 
The best results of the researches of the English and 
German master-workers in this field are transferred to 
these pages in a form suitable for the use of the teacher. 
Stanley, Tristram, and Conder; Robinson, Thomson, and 
Van Lennep,—jostle in the foot-notes with Graetz, Ewald, 
Hit Hii sig, ‘wad Eisenlohr, The discoveries made by the ex- 

it of modern dis- 
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New York: James Pott, Price, $1.60, 





plorers working under the direction of the English Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund are called to contribute. their 
share to the elucidation of the history. The result of 
all is, that the story is given vividness and reality ; one 
can feel the quiet of the wheat-field of Boaz, or join in 
the shout which greets the triumph of some hero of 
Israel. The psalms of David and the books of Solomon 
are brought, each in its place, into quick connection 
with the life and works of its author. 

While there is a certain kinship of plan between Dr. 
Geikie’s Hours with the Bible and Kitto’s Biblical Illus- 
trations, the two works are in reality quite distinct. 
Dr. Geikie critically illustrates the Bible story in the 
light of the most recent biblical scholarship, and his 
work is a unit; Dr. Kitto’s book, on the other hand, 
while it includes a certain share of scholarly illustration, 
is mainly designed for private and devotional reading, 
and it is broken up into sections for daily devotional 
study. Dr. Kitto’s is a book for the closet; Dr. Geikie’s 
a book for the study. 

Of course Dr. Geikie’s volume is not without errors— 
no such work is ;—but these are of minor importance, 
and will not seriously mislead any one. It is to be 
regretted that a more consistent system of reference was 
not followed in the foot-notes; “ Conder ” does not point 
with sufficient explicitness to the Lieutenant’s Tent Work 
in Palestine, or to his Handbook to the Bible, nor would 
every reader recognize Dr. Thomaon’s The Land and the 
Book in the plain reference to “Thomson” or “ Land 
and Book.” The illustrations, too, would have been 
more helpful had they been printed more carefully. 
Two full topical and textual indexes add to the value of 
the book. 


Four, at least, of the commentaries on Mark already 
noticed in this column, are single volumes of a series 
intended to embrace the entire New Testament. An- 
other of this sort is the Commentary on Mark by the 
Rev. Dr. W. N. Clarke. The series it initiates is entitled 
“The Complete Commentary on the New Testament,” 
and has for its competent general editor Professor Alvah 
Hovey of the Newton (Baptist) Theological Seminary. 
In shape and general appearance, this first volume re- 
sembles the International Lesson Notes of Todd and 
Riddle, Peloubet, and Vincent and Hurlbut. It con- 
tains for a text both the Authorized and Revised Ver- 
sions. The extended annotations, though sufficiently 
expository, and bearing plain denominational marks, 
are chiefly homiletical. The work will be valued for 
home reading and private reflection, though its char- 
acter is only incidentally devotional. A General Intro- 
duction by Dr, Hovey accompanies this volume; treat- 
ing of the Canon, the order of books, and the Greek 
text, of the New Testament. The general cast of this 
volume is more after the style of the older commentators 
than of its contemporaries ; but it is plentifully supplied 
with fresh matter. A work by the Rev. D. C. Hughes, 
entitled Studies in the Book of Mark, is intended for “ teach- 
ers, pastors, and parents;” and styles itself “Critical, 
Exigetical, Homiletical, and Practical.” It is homileti- 
cal and practical, and treats the Gospel of Mark topically ; 
but it hardly merits the designation of “ exegetical ;” 
while critical it certainly is not. It is a respectable series 
of talks, expository in form, on the Authorized Version; 
each talk being supplemented by a homiletical skeleton. 
Yet another of the helps to the study of Mark’s Gospel 
is a Pictorial Commentary with the text. of both Author- 
ized and Revised Version, edited by the Rev. Edwin 
W. Rice. This volume has a meritorious plan, and a 
great deal of excellent matter, Its letter-press is 
addressed to a rather higher class than the average Sun- 
day-school scholar, or perhaps, teacher; while the illus- 
trations are varied and well chosen, although their print- 
ing is not so good as to display them to advantage. It 
has four good maps, three of them colored ; and it con- 
tains a number of blavk leaves for memoranda. One 
more work of this class, to be had in either one volume 
or four parts, is the Commentary on Mark by the Rev. 
W. A. Campbell, issued by the Presbyterian Publishing 
Company at Richmond. The whole is not too large for 
the pocket. It contains the text of both Authorized and 
Revised Versions, in parallel columns, with the com- 
mentary in larger typé below. It is sensible, judicious, 
and instructive; and not behind the times. It spends 
only two pages in Introduction, and puts its whole 
strength into the body of the book. (Commentary on 
Mark. By W. N. Clarke, D.D. Cloth, 8vo, pp. xliii 
253. Philadelphia: The American Baptist Publication 
Society. Price, $2,00.——-Studies in The Book of Mark. 
By the Rev. D.C. Hughes, A.M. New York: I. K, Funk 
& Co. Cloth, 8vo, pp. vi, 318. Price, $1.00.——-Pictorial 
Commentary on Mark. By the Rey. Edwin W. Rice. 





Philadelphia: The American Sunday-school Union. 
Cloth, 16mo, pp. 219. Price, $1.00.——Campbell’s Com- 
mentary. 16mo, pp. vi, 384. Richmond: The Presby- 
terian Publishing Company. Price, $1.00.) 


From an artistic point of view the best thing in 
Havilah, by Mrs. Lucy A. Spottswood, is the negro 
dialect, which is written with the ease and skill attain- 
able only by those who have had long familiarity with it. 
There is very much in the book which cannot be praised 
as heartily as can be the talk of old Mammy and Uncle 
Moses. The formulating of atheistic doubts in a book 
for young people is to be reprehended, even though the 
doubts are confronted by arguments which defeat them. 
A book may suggest skepticism in this way, while it fails 
to carry its antidote to deceived and credulous hearts. 
Finally, the flippant manners and silly sentimentalism 
of the girls and boys who are the characters in this 
feebly sensational, although sincerely pious tale, are 
enough to condemn the book, even though it should 
have been otherwise unobjectionable. (16mo, _ illus- 
trated, pp. 211. New York: Phillips and Hunt. 
Price, $1.00.) 


Few of the girls who may begin Dewdrops and Dia- 
monds, by Emma Marshall, will care to lay it down till 
they have arrived at its conclusion. Gladys Merivale, 
who is one of its heroines, is the motherless daughter 
of a rich man ; and Gwendolin Morgan is a poor child, 
whom the Merivales are able to befriend. There are 
both dewdrops and diamonds in these sparkling pages, 
for the story is full of incident, and is sometimes quite 
exciting ; but it is wholesome and pure in the teaching, 
which is wrought into every chapter. (12mo, illus- 
trated, pp. viii, 344. New York: Robert Carter and 
Brothers. Price, $1.50.) 


The novelist William Black, like his Russian con- 
temporary, seems to be turning his attention to juvenile 
literature; for. Mr, Black’s latest book, The Four Mac- 
Nicols, is virtually a story for boys. Its subject is appa- 
rently from real life, and its record of the brave struggles 
and worthily won success of four fisher-boys is attrac- 
tively and wholesomely told. (Square 16mo, cloth, 
illustrated, pp. 117. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
Price, 75 cents.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1882. 





Tennessee, state, at Murfreesboro’ April 12, 13 
Illinois, state, at Champaign ---._..........2...--- May 16-18 
Georgia, state, at Savannah... _..._...-....--..-. May 17, 18 
Alabama, state, at Opelika__.._.._.._.......-.-..- May 23-25 
West Virginia, state, at Hartford City..........-... May 23-25 


Iowa, state, at Webster City ................ May 31 to June 2 








New York, state, at Pen Yan-_. aioe June 6-8 
Ohio, state, at Springfield.._........-...------.----- June 6-8 
Colorado, state, at Colorado Springs._........-....- June 8-10 
Indiana, state, at Crawfordsville... 4............. June 13-15 
Missouri, state, at Sedalia. .... .............-....- June 20-22 
Nebraska, state, at Columbus__2............ June 20-22 
Dakota, territorial, at Mitchell..............-..._- June—— 
South Carolina, state, Camden -.............-.-... July 12, 13 
Kentucky, state, at Danville..................- August 22-24 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence_............ November 8, 9 
New Jersey, state, at Bridgeton.............- November 14-16 





THE INTERSTATE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
CONVENTION. 


BY JAMES H. KELLOGG, 


The terrific storm which visited Georgia on the last 
day of February prevented a large attendance at the 
Inter-state Convention, held in Atlanta, February 28 
and March 1, but the delegations from the several 
states were thoroughly representative. President John 
W. Heidt, of Lagrange, Georgia, and the several officers 
of the convention, filled their respective posts with 
energy and ability. Chairman B. F. Jacobs of Chicago, 
and Secretary E. Payson Porter of Philadelphia, with 
Mr, James H. Kellogg of Troy, N. Y., were the visiting 
delegation, and they were warmly received. Attention 
was first given to reports from the state organizations 
in Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Florida, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina, which were in the 


»| main quite hopeful, and then to reports of the state 


conference meetings. Secretary Porter outlined the 


condition of Sunday-school affairs throughout the world, 
and the topics, “The teachers’ work,” ‘The teachers’ 
meeting,” and “Young people in the school, and how 
to retain them,” were severally discussed. The question- 
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box was freely supplied at the Tuesday evening meeting, 
the inquiries covering a wide range of subjects. 

But the main thought of the convention centred upon 
organization and convention work. That was the burden 
of every session, and the numerous arguments upon this 
line of effort culminated in an eloquent address by 
Governor Colquitt, at the last session, which voiced the 
evident determination of the brethren to go on with the 
work till every county, town and school district should 
be working with system and efficiency. ‘“ Organize!” 
was the watchword of the Convention. The utter 
inability of denominational Sunday-school boards and 
organizations to cover the whole field was clearly set 
forth, and the necessity of united effort of all Christian 
laborers in a house-to-house canvass, until every child, 
youth and adult should receive the means of Bible 
instruction at his own door, through the regular Sunday- 
school or the “house class.” “The Bible in the heads 
and hearts of all the people” was the motto evolved from 
the deliberations of the meeting. 

The deficiencies of Sunday-school workers and the 
Christian world in this great work of Christian instruc- 
tion, were unsparingly shown, while the hopes and pos- 
sibilities of the cause were freely canvassed. It was an 
occasion throughout of kindly and searching admonition 
and counsel, and the exercises left a profound impression 
upon this city, itself a centre of religious activity, and 
upon the field at large. 

While there is a great measure of energy and success 
in the operations of the various bodies of Christians in 
the South, there is an absence of general statistics, except 
in the way of estimate, which is an embarrassment to 
the attempts that are being made at general Sunday- 
school extension. This want, however, will doubtless 
be speedily supplied, and progress in local organization 
will be more rapid and effectual. We may look for 
better work than ever from our brethren of the South, 
more system and increased efficiency in every way. Their 
spirit is excellent, and they fraternize fully with work- 
ers in the other sections of the field, sharing most 
heartily in the sentiment of one of their own workers, 
that “the great néed of both North and South is a fuller 
knowledge of one another.” This knowledge is being 
rapidly pbtained. Time and space are fast being anni- 
hilated by the swift movements on the iron highways of 
the continent, fellowship grows closer, and the good 
work seems more truly one common interest. Enthusi- 
asm kindles afresh at every point, and the glorious work 
of the Bible school goes on, from the cold regions of the 
Queen’s dominions, on our frontier, down through 
Atlanta, the “Gate City” of the South, to the deep 
waters of the gulf. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—At the final session of the North Carolina State Sunday- 
school Convention the executive committee were instructed 
to district the state, in sections of about five counties each, 
and to add to their number one member for each district so 
constituted, such member to have charge of the county 
organization work in his district, and power to appoint a 
county secretary in such counties as have not already an 
organization, pending efforts to effect organization. The 
committee were also instructed to make a thorough can- 
vass of the state for statistics, and request collections from 
the schools in May next, for the use of the committee. 

—One of the most successful of the special state con- 
ventions just held in the south-eastern Sunday-school 
district, was that of Alabama, which met in the First 
Baptist Church of Montgomery. The attendance was 
remarkably good, and the reports from the various Sun- 
day-school organizations throughout the state, showed 
that the Sunday-school work of the state was in an excel- 
lent condition and gave an encouraging outlook for 
future work. Mr. William Reynolds of Peoria, Illinois, 
and Mr. E. Payson Porter of Philadelphia, were present 
as representatives of the International Convention. Mr. 
Reynolds spoke on “State, township, and county organi- 
zation,” and on other subjects connected with the same 
topic. Mr. Porter spoke on statistical topics, which were 
also handled by Mr. Herbert Post, now of Alabama, but 
formerly one of the, Illinois Sunday-school workers. Dr, 
M. J. Greene, Dr. I. T. Tichenor, and Mr. James H. 
Franklin of Selma, were also among the speakers. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—Mitchell has been appointed as the meeting-place of 
the Dakota Territory Sunday-school Convention next 
June. Mr. B. F. Jacobs, of Chicago, is expected to be 
present, and to take part in the proceedings. 

—Four approaching state Sunday-school conventions 
are this week added to the Convention‘Calendar: that of 





the Alabama state association, which meets at Opelika, 
May 23-25; that of the Missouri state association which 
meets at Sedalia, June 20/22; the Illinois state conven- 
tion at Champaign, May 16-18; and the Georgia state 
convention at Savannah, May 17, 18. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 

—Steady progress is reported by the Olivet Sunday- 
school of New York. During 1881, the total membership 
advanced to 775, the average attendance to 556, and the 
sum total of the offerings increased to $937.96. The 
number of scholars who joined the church during the 
year was twenty-one. This school maintains regular 
examinations for the scholars, with four grades of honors 
in the senior and junior divisions. In the examinations 
on the work of the last year, fivesenior scholars took first 
grade honors, three took second grade, and five took 
third grade. In the junior department the figures were, 
of course, larger. Fifteen junior scholars took honors of 
the first grade, twenty-four honors of the second grade, 
twenty-seven honors of the third grade, and eighteen 
honors of the fourth grade. 


—For more than twenty-five years, the First Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday-school of Akron, Ohio, has been suc— 
cessfully conducted on the graded system. In the system 
adopted, the classification is based upon the age of the 
scholar ; though if a scholar has advanced beyond others 
of his own age in religious culture, he is classified accord- 
ing to his attainments. rather than according to his years. 
There are in all six departments,—the infant, the inter- 
mediate, the youths’, the senior, the normal, and the 
assembly graces. In the infant and intermediate depart- 
ments, which are composed respectively of children from 
four to eight, and from eight to ten, years of age, the 
boys and girls form one class. In the next grade, the 
youths’ department, which includes scholars from ten to 
fourteen years of age, separate classes are provided for 
boys and girls. The scholars of this grade, besides study- 
ing the Internation: lessons, are required to memorize 
the names of the books of the Bible, the names of promi- 
nent Bible characters, and portions of the denominational 
catechism. The scholars of the senior department vary 
in age from fourteen to seventeen years. Their supple- 
mental lessons consist of Bible history, Bible geography, 
and the denominational catechism. The normal depart- 
ment is composed of scholars over seventeen years of 
age. It forms by itself a regular society, having a simple 
constitution which is under the regulation and direction 
of the Sunday-school. The Chautauqua course of normal 
study is followed as nearly as possible ; and at the con- 
clusion of the two-years’ course, diplomas are given to 
the duly qualified candidates, who are then expected to 
become teachers in the school. The assembly depart- 
ment is composed of the adult members of the school. It 
meets in a separate room, and is managed by one teacher. 
In all the departments separate mission bands are main- 
tained, and these make separate reports of their mission- 
ary contributions. A full report of the system has been 
prepared by one of the officers of theschool, and this will 
be forwarded, on application to the superintendent of the 
Sunday-school, to Sunday-school workers who may wish 
to know more of the system. 


EVANGELISM. 


—Dr. Somerville’s evangelistic work in Germany 
grows in strength as time passes. At Heidelberg, Dr. 
Somerville held special services for the university 
students; and these meetings were fruitful in strengthen- 
ing jhe hands of the evangelical Christians of the city 
and the university. On his departure from Heidelberg, 
Dr. Somerville received pressing invitations to return 
from persons who were sure that much permanent good 
would be effected by a second visit. The services heal at 
Mayence resulted in the formation of a United Evan- 
gelistic Association, which starts out with a good prospect 
of success. 


—What is being done for the spiritually destitute 
classes of New York City is concisely told in the annual 
pamphlet issued by the New York City Mission and 
Tract Society, under the title of Christian Work in New 
York. This pamphlet is madeup of the fifty-fifth annual 
report of the City Mission, together with brief reports 
of all the other evangelistic agencies at work in the city, 
and with lists of the benevolent societies, statistics of 
population, religious statistics, etc. During the year, 
the City Mission held 4,359 religious meetings ; 45,506 
missionary visits were made; 1,821 children were led to 
attend the Sunday-school ; 123 children were sent to the 
secular schools, and 4,527 adults were persuaded to 
attend churches or missions, There are now in New 
York 118 Protestant missions which are more or less 


ree 





active in forwarding gospel work. During the year most 
of these made fair progress, and the growth of a healthy 
public sentiment in the churches in favor of mission work 
was very marked during the same period. Fairly ade- 
quate provision exists in New York for the church 
accommodation of the population, but there is yet much 
work to be done in the way of bringing non-church- 
goers to a right estimate of their gospel duties and privi- 
leges. 

—It is not often that responses from the congregation are 
heard in a Scottish church or chapel; but Mr. Moody, at 
Glasgow, has taken so strong a hold upon his audiences, 
that the national reserve has not been able to prevent the 
free interchange of questions and answers between pulpit 
and pew, even in the Sunday services. This is specially 
noteworthy in the case of the special services for women. 
Mr. Moody’s questions are answered promptly and 
unitedly by the women and girls present ; and, so far, no 
one has raised objections to this way of woman’s speak- 
ing in the church. The revival still progresses. Dis- 
trict meetings are held evening after evening, and Mr. 
Moody passes from district to district. Of the inquiry 
meetings held after each service, an eye-witness says : 
“ Halls, passages, and pulpit stairs are occupied with lit- 
tle groups of persons bending over. the open Bible, or 
kneeling together in prayer.” The number of converts 
is great, and the interest in religious work among ihe 
public is even more widespread than at the first visit of 
Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey. Contrary to anticipation, 
there has been little or no opposition from those not in 
sympathy with the movement. The Glasgow Daily 
Mail publishes every day full reports of the meetings, 


‘aud several interesting cases of conversion have taken 


place, by this means, among those who would not attend 
the meetings, but who saw full reports of them in their 
morning newspaper. It is to be regretted that, for some 
time, Mr. Sankey has been unable to co-operate with Mr. 
Moody, as the strain of the Edinburgh campaign has told 
so severely on his throat that his physician has been 
obliged to order him to take a prolonged rest. 


TEMPERANCE, 

—A gospel temperance crusade has been commenced 
in Manchester, England, by Mr. Francis Murphy. 

—March 29 has been appointed by the Church of 
England Temperance Society as a day of humiliation and 
prayer in the temperance interest. 

—The gospel temperance movement inaugurated in 
Dundee, Scotland, by Mr. R. T. Booth, is still being 
carried on. Over thirty thousand of the inhabitants of 
Dundee have taken the pledge within a few weeks. 

—More than ten columns of the Cleveland Leader of 
February 28 are taken up with an account of the begin- 
ning and progress of the temperance war now going on 
in Oberlin. The people of the town and the 
authorities are attempting to stop the masked sale of 
liquor in the town; and the offending druggist shows 
fight. The temperance forces, however, feel confident of 
ultimate victory. 

—At the anniversary meeting of the Congressional 
Temperance Society, held in Washington, February 26, 
the secretary, the Rev. Dr. John W. Chickering, stated 
that the influence of the society was not confined to the 
United States, and instanced the fact that within a few 
weeks it had been his duty to reply to letters from Copen- 
hagen, asking information as to the organization of the 
Congressional Temperance Society, with a view to its 
possible reproduction in the Danish Parliament. 


GENERAL. 


—Jail services are kept up by the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of Sprizigfield, Illincis. These services 
are held in the jail every Sunday afternoon at three 
o’clock ; and leaders for each Sunday’s service are ap- 
pointed by the association for several weeks in advance. 
The same association maintains a growing work among 
the Scandinavian population of Springfield, 

—In nine months of 1881 the missionaries of the 
American Sunday-school Union organized 1,597 new 
Sunday-schools, containing 7,190 teachers and 66,979 
scholars. This is a greater number than were organized 
in the; whole of the preceding year. In the North- 
western Department alone, the number of new schools 
organized was 4,996. These had a membership of 2,103 
teachers and 17,429 scholars. 

—Progress is the order of the day. So the Massa- 
chusetts State Sunday-school Committee believes ; for it 
has just started a bright eight-page quarterly, Progress, as 
an organ for the Sunday-school workers of that state. 
The first number contains Dr. Townsend’s address on 
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“The origin and history of the New Testa- 
ment,” and several short articles on Sun- 
day-school topics. The annual subscrip- 
tion is twenty-five cents. The sheet is 
published by the secretary of the commit- 
tee, Mr. Eben Shute, Tremont Temple, 
Boston. 
PERSONAL. 

—It is worthy of note in connection 
with the recent death of the Rev. Dr. 
Sylvester Outting, that it was an earnest 
college address by Dr. Cutting which led 
the Rev. Dr. George Dana Boardman, 
when a student, to decide upon devoting 
his life to the work of the ministry. 

—Philadelphia Baptists will feel that 
they sustain a personal as well as a de- 
nominational loss in the removal of the 
Rev. Dr. P. 8. Henson from Philadelphia 
to Chicago. Dr. Henson has been pastor 
of the Memorial Baptist Church, Phila- 
delphia, for about twenty years, and 
during that time his genial influence has 
made itself felt beyond the bounds of his 
own denomination or of Philadelphia. 
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7 of price. § ee 





L. PAXSON, Sunda ; acheal 
Book p+ 207 North 6th Street, St. Louis. 
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For Review Day. 


MEMORY HELPS. 
1. The Large Review Chart. 


uniek and a half feet long and 5 feet wide. indicat- 
initial letters, easily read trom the tarther 

 € of the school- -room, the Subjects Titles, Golden 
Texts, Central u ‘Truths, ‘and Teachings of the three 
months’ lesso y superintendents use it at the 
close of each ‘Sunday’ “4 lesson, as well as on review 
day. as an effective aid in fixing the important points 
of the lesson in the scholars’ minds. Price only 2 
cents each, or $1.00 per year. 


2. The Superintendent’s Review Paper 


Goatatnieg & Lesson Pyramid, Blackboard Outlines, 
Order of Service, Responsive Readings, and all the 


information n to enable any superintendent 
to. conduct a su sucounefal review. Two cents each, or 
eight cents per year 


3. The Scholars’ and Teachers’ Review Paper. 


Contain: aids for teachers and scholafs in 
preparing or the review, with responsive readings, 
etc. Nine cents a dozen per quarter, or 36 cents per 


year. 
The American Sunday-school Union, 
1122 Chestnut Serest Philadel phia ; 
10 Bible House,N« ew York ; or 73 Randol ph St. ,Chicago. 


CONCERT EXERCISES, 


The following ies Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may 
desire to use them : 

THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE 
(Easter Service). 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 

CONSECRATION. 

FAITH. 

HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 

PRAISE GOD. 

SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

THE CREATION. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
extra charge for postage. Samples, 5 cents 
each, Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
JAMES G. BLAINE’S 
EULOGY ON 
PRESIDENT GARFIELD 
is in No. 2065 of The People’s Lib) , and is sold 
by all newsdealers for 10 cents, or it will mailed on 
receipt of 12 cents by the Publishers. Eve oneshould 


Address J. S. OGILVIE & CO. ers, 
25 Rose St.. New York. 








~ ‘Two Good - Agricultural Papers for 
One Dollar. 

We have made arran 

known 

Family 


ments with the old and well- 
fy weekly Agricultural Stock and 

r, the JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE, of St 
Louis, to club it with the NaTIONAL FARMER; BOTH 
PAPERS TO ANY ADDRESS FOR ONE DOLLAR. The 
JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE is as large as any of the 
two-dollar weeklies ; is published EVERY THURSDAY 
on extra white pa: =. and with the clearest and best 
type. Itis devote to the best methods of Agriculture, 
mo cca Gardening, Poultry-raising, Orchard- 


me National Farmer is a monthly pense. price fifty 

centsa year. Besides its agricultu matter, it eon- 

tains a large amount of most excellent —— reading. 
Send $1 to National Farmer Company, Cincinnat 

and get both papers for one year. 


"BEES ‘On HONEY interested ip 


We will with pleasure ‘OU & Bam) EY of our 
MONTHLY Y OLEas NING NG IN BRE tire 


with adescriptive nate = ——— e xe latest kr 
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Hene Lew jour. 
pa. eee oven pertaining to hase beth, 
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ON ONE LEAF. 


An Order of Service. 
Opening Hymns. 
A Quarterly Review. 


A Responsive Review Exercise. | » 


The above are taken from The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 
printed on one leaf. They can »e used in 
any school. Price, 75 cents per hundred 
copies, Sent by mail without cost of post- 
age to the purchaser. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 





Cyclopedia 


Quotations. 


[THE PRACTICAL CYCLOP ZDIA OF QUOTATIONS — 17,000 

Quotations. A full concordance of 50,000 lines makes each quota- 
tion instantly available. Send for descriptive ciroular, and read the 
hearty endorsements by Oliver W. Holmes, Henry W. Longfellow, 
Wendell Phillips, Gen. MeClelian, Gen. Hancock, ex-Speaker Randall, 
and a host of other representative men in all professions. Price, cloth, 
900 large octavo pages, $5.00. 

L. K. FUNK & OO., Publishers, 10 & 12 Dey St., New York. 
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EASTER CONCERT EXERGISES. 


$2.00 Per 100. SAMPLES FREE. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, AND LYON PUBLISHING COMP’Y, Chicago, Ill. 





GOLDEN BANDED LILY. 


Solid, sound Bulbs that will“grow. Printed 
directions how to grow them accompany each 
order. 


35 CENTS EACH; 3 FOR $1; 5 FOR $1.50. 

Orders at this price taken omly from this 
advertisement. We do this merely to introduce 
to your notice our complete catalogue of special- 
ties, 1000 varieties Gladioli, 200 varieties 
Geraniums, Roses and other things in propor- 
tion. 


Oscar Wilde 


SUNFLOWER SEED from the only true 
stock in the country. ‘Catalogue free. Address 


V. H. HALLOGK, SON & THORPE, 
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Petato (Garfield) ¥ib. 25c., Cabbage Ca Earliest) 3 = 35c., 
loz. 15c., Lettuce ( 


FOR SI: 


a LANDRETH’S 


NOVELTIES ! 


SAFE ARRIVAL 
QUARANTEED, 


ATWO DOLLAR 
Trial Package tor dl 


enti 





oz, 


CASE we will forward the above list of Novelties, postage 
stamps, and address LANDRFETH & SONS, PPuiladlohin Pee Pa. 
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SEEDS AT COST. 


Don’t fail to send for these at once. 


who has a garden. 
ry — p 


NEW AND VALUABLE 
EEDS FOR ONLY 50c. The 
Cuban 





LINOLEUM 


REMARKABLE 
FLOOR COVERING, 


MADE OF CORK. 


SOFT, ELASTIC, DURABLE. 












tity. He does this in order to induce every one to The only genuine article has the word “ LinoLEuM’, 
_—s hg | oe those who uae oe cues Mi, 1 | printed on back of every square yard. 
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NT KINDS OF FLOWER SEE KEPT BY ALL CARPET DEALERS. 

z. Bm ONLY This trial 
Sweet al Phiex, Sweet Mig- eWARNER BROTHERS 
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these collections mailed free on receipt of His 
illustrated catalogu d@ Gar- 
den Supplies of all kinds for couptrvy homes on v superiority 
containing 2 _bocetifal coles colored d plate of the New Ce La ee 
all purchasers of either or r both of the above collec- we to So our 
tidns; to all others on receipt of 3cent P. ~ stamp. 
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ental. Skim automatically 

without lifting the ona. Most goer in the Cream 

Gathering plan. Four GOL edals Six 

p~ 34 Medals for Superiority. Also, Davis 

wing Churns. Butter Workers, Printers, etc. Send 

ponk for circulars. WEBRMONT FARM MA- 
Co., BELLO FALLS, VT. 
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725 Ohestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 
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From m Infidelity to Christianity. 


Schiwen bac mibach's Conversion No Sbrisdanity, trom gh oo 


infidel club, in pages, two 
py = to any address, prepaid, tor ten cents. 


w. “% Mawes 
M. ©. A. Building, Chicago, Ill. 


TT) oa Le the New Testament; ” 
the echeicest thoughts of 
30 the beat rel gious writers of the day— 
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“ Curiosities of Be Bible” Bishop Haven’s “ Ameri- 
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JEROME B. NAMES » HIRLSDALE, Mice. 
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3 BIRO & ws ihey bt ; 
the Bible res its Study. 


AND HELPS TO AN INTELLI- 
GENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Pa 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE THE SUNDAY scHOOL 7 rie bad 


Cree ier. = as, 
From ; to4 conten re 





in a package 
to one address, or sent separate! to the members of 
the einh will be discontinued at the expiration of the 


su king to have the direction of a paper 
‘should be careful to name not only the phot. post- 


they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which {t has been sent. All addresses should include 
by ~ nty and state, 


big writing to renew either a single or club 
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¥. H. HALLOCK, SON & THORPE, Queens, N.¥. 
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The Daintiest and the Best Knife Ever Made. | 


All our goods are good, but thistknife 
is extra good. Blades areas carefully 
forged as a $2 razor, and every one 
file tested. It is small, but strong; just 
the knife for teacher, preacher, orany 


" ese - one else node g ween A, a 

For lad of work it is lariy well fi exact size ; Segpnt pear andle Tice, po st- 

2 blade, $1; 3 blade (all knife blades urn ie +B; 3 viade' (file As beg! a $1.50. have ore ee ity 1 vlade boys’ 

knife, ; strong pomone o : om ; ree, Gents’ wee 3 blade, $1. @ HAND FORGE all 

blades from RAZOR STE t j piri for flawy. hg e list oat free, also our pamphlet 
mroe Siree ‘oledo, Ohio. 


“ How to Use a ae 


"Gp gre pervous nervous and organic centres, 
D op gene} Piet ea 













“f# MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. Z 


A aketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International lesson Committee, by 
H. CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, with fine 
steel portrait, $1.00. 





A r, su ent, or teacher, can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
“AM t.” "Tt shows just what a wise superintenlent did, and just how he did 
it. The following aie in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 

The New York Tribune. From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 


Prom | 
“ His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described Mr. bull, | an 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 

an example of rare good sense and evoted en 
applied to the cause of ralolous instruction.’ 
From The Inter-Ocean. Chieaoo. 
anil most valuable book. It is replete in just sch 
estions as the Sunday-schoo! worker needs. It is — 
n practical, and abounds in 
4 oF valuable acquisition in 


“ We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantlv 
and so eretenty png pam &@ novice to the methods 
ot work that ha m intr by that sanctifieu 
common-sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 
From John E. Searies, Jr., late chairman 
= committee of the International Sunday-schooil Con - 


“This book should.be in the library of every Sun- 
day-school, and in the hands of every Sunday-schoc| 


common om 
ing the young.” 





From The New York Observer. = in the land. The single chapter on ‘A Coun 
* He was indeed a model su rintendent, and this | hiebook to every is worth many times the price ot 
book tells how became exhibits hip methods iighics St a eld white and teacher whois 
and gives, the ie forme a = Ss ld. while every worker i" A 
which be used 1 utes on brine, chapter will also be practically helped 
possessing in eyo such yv: Falpahle characteristics, th that topic. 
volume } Tha Bunn Sibheds dpe res, eget 
Prom The Westminater Teacher Presterian) wr Thiete, perha; A yan, gh es ot 
“We know not wh ‘re there isa volume worth the press per Sunday-school work for the 
reading by thesuperintendents of ourSabbathschoois. | past years, 


Mailed on receint of $100. Addresa. TOHN Dy WATTLES. Philadelnhia, Pa, 
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BIG CROP AGAIN IN 1881 


Low Prices; LONG Time; RESATE FOR IMPROVE: 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS, 
FoR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. Lanp Acr. 
Mention This Parr Sr. Paui, Minn. 
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An English Veterinary Su n and Chemist, now 
wraveli n this country, says that most of the Horse 
and Cattle Powders here are worthless trash. Hesays 
that Sheridan’s Condition Powders are abso- 
lutely pure and immensely valuable. Nothing on 
earth will make hens lay like Sheridan’s Condi- 
m Powders. Dose, one teaspoon to one pint 
Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for ht 


food, 
letter stamps. 
I. 8. JOM NSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


THREE SONNETS. 
[By George Macdonald. | 


Go thou into thy closet ; shut thy door 

And to Him in secret ; he will hear : 

But thin not thou by one wild bound to clear 

The numberless ascensions, more and more, 

Of starry stairs that must be climbed, before 
Thou comest to thy Father’s likeness near ; 
And ang down to kiss the feet so dear 

That, ar Bs step, their mounting flight: 





Be pre... Pay if on thy weary need 
There falls a sense of showers and of the 
- sp pring ; 
A hope, that makes it possible to fling 
Sickness aside, and go and do the deed ; 
For highest aspiration will not lead 
Unto the calm beyond all questioning. 


Hark, hark. a voice amid the quiet intense ! 
It is thy Duty waiting thee without. 

Rise yen knees in hope, the half of 
do 

A hand doth pull thee—it is Providence : 

Open thy door straightway, and get thee hence ; 
Go forth into the tumult and the shout ; 
Wort, love, with workers, lovers, all about : 

Of noise alone is born the inward sense 
Of silence ; and from action springs alone 

The inward knowledge of true love and 
faith 
Then; , weary, go thou back with failing 


And in — chamber make thy prayer and 


moan ; 
One day upon Ais bosom, all thine own, 
Thou shalt lie still embraced in holy death. 


And do not fear to hope. Can poet’s brain 

More than the Father’s rich good heart 

invent ? 

Each time we smell the autumn’s dying scent, 
We know the primrose time will come in ; 
Not more we hope, nor less would soothe our 

ain. 

Be bounteous in thy faith, for not misspent 

Is confidence unto the Father lent : 

Thy need is sown and rooted for his rain. 
His mae are as thine own; nor are his 


Other io thee thine, but by their loftier sense 
Of beauty infinite and love intense. 
Work on. One day, beyond all thoughts of 
praise 
A sunny joy will crown thee with its rays ; 
Nor other than thy need, thy recompense, 





HOW TO MEET DOUBTS. 
(J. M. Gpegory, LL.D. in The National Baptist. } 


1. Do not count your doubts as some- 
thing new and strange. Your experience 
is not unconscious. or exceptionable. I 
doubted forty years ago; and, forty years 
hence, others now unborn will be having all 
your doubts over again. They are the 
clouds of life’s morning time,—the natural 
questionings of the mind as it begins to 
think for itself, upon the questions 
concerning creation and life, and concern- 
ing God and the soul and its destiny. 

2. Do not count it a merit to doubt. 
Young men sometimes fancy it an evidence 
of superiority of mind to doubt or @is- 
believe what other men believe. They 
parade their skepticism as if it were a 
mark of independence of thought and of 
singular courage in reasoning. Doubt 
arises as often from ignorance as from 
intelligence. We doubt where we do not 
know ; and really strong and serious minds 
regard doubts as reasons for more careful 
study and research. To pride one’s self 
on doubting, is as if one should pride 
himself on not being able to see in the 
night. 

8. On the other hand, I would not have 
you look upon your doubts as sins, and try 
to suppress or conceal them as if ashamed 
to confess them. Honest doubt may be as 
innocent as belief itself. Distrust of God’s - 
love and of his fidelity to his promises is 
sometimes spoken —— re and is justly 
condemned as a sin and wrong. tI 
speak here of the doubts which may arise 
in any thoughtful mind. before it knows 
the full evidence of the divine authority of 
the Bible, and even of the being and attri- 
butes of God. You can no more help 
doubting when the doubts come, than you 
can help bejng blinded by the darkness. 
Treat your doubts fairly, and try reagan 
to find the truth. Talk candid) 
those who know more than you ; an stud 
carefully the Bible, te which we owe ail 
our religious knowledge. 

4. Do not seek doubts. Many young 
men, when they begin to doubt, run to 
those who are known as infidels, or take to 
nating infidel books. The say of the 
weer German E pol and nb, Slaw 

the, may be to you here: “If 
you have any faith, for God’ssake give me 
some. Your doubts you may keep to 
peat I have enough of my own.” It 
easy to ask ‘questions and suggest doubts, 
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It is hard to give answers and settle doubts. 
And this leads me to say: 

5. Do not insist, in religious questi 
upon having ev doubt cleared up, an 
every truth proved with absolute certainty. 
The character of the subject and the nar- 
rowness of our faculties forbid us to expect 
absolute certainty. Wecannotsee through 
the earth or look across the ocean; niuch 
less can we hope to fathom the being of 
God or see across the ages of eternity. 
The infidel cannot be certain in his 
unbelief; why should he ask for positive 
proof where he can give none, and could 
not understand it if given? Oan acreated 
being hope fully to comprehend its 
Creator? Weare ourselves a mystery to 
the lower animals, and even to ourselves ; 
how much more must the Divine Being | way 
be a mystery to us? Faith is often wiser 
than reason. 

6. Do not think that it is religion alone 
which asks you to believe what you cannot 
demonstrate or fully understand. In 
everything outside of mathematics, we are 
obliged to accept as true, many thin 
which we cannot prove. e aresurroun 
ed with mysteries, You cannot tell posi- 
tively how a single day will end, how a 
single plan will turn out. No two states- 
men agree exactly about political doctrines. 
Lawyers differ as to the law in a thousand 
cases; physicians dispute as to our dis- 
eases and the best medicines ; even chem- 
ists di about some of the doctrines of 
chemistry ;.and artists differ about pictures 
which the eyes can see. Why should it be 
thought strange that we do not fully com- 
prehend or agree about those grandest and 
sublimest truths the human intelligence is 
ever called to consider? 
7. Finally, do not exaggerate the 
importance of your doubts. They prove 
nothing. A doubt about the truth of 
religion does not prove irreligion to be true 
and Many men make this mistake, 
and rush into atheism; as if doubting the 
Bible proved that there i isno God. As we 
grow older and wiser, and as we draw 
‘nearer the gateways of our eternal exist- 
ence, we grow readier to confess that we 
are but little children, and cannot know 
everything. We see that, while there is 
much of darkness and doubt, the great pre- 
eee of proof is on the side of the 

ible and of religion. Men learn that the 
reasons for believing are much ter than 
the reasons for doubting; and thus it is 
that great and wise men cattle: down at last 
into a solid Christian faith, believing that 
itis wisest and safest to put their trust 
in God and his word, and wait patiently 
for him to lead them into greater light. 

They do not believe without evidence ; 
for when the great Christian scholars have 
gone carefully over the whole ground of 
history, prophecy, reason, and revelation, 
they have found a multitude of arguments 
to support our beliefs, and to answer the 
ignorant and flippant objections of skep- 
tics and unbelievers. It is unfortunate for 
many young men that ~ study infidel 
writers, and never look at the of the 
great Christian scholars and authors. 

Let me warn you, that doubt can only 
lead you from darkness to darkness, and 
may, in the end, rob you of all power to 
believe in God or man. Unbelief is but a 
poor basis for a good character or a grand 
life. Faith in God has been the corner- 
stone of all that is noble in human history, 
or valuable in human achievements. Add 
to all of vour scholarship a study of God’s 
word, Cherish in your heart a humble 
and reverential love of your Maker, and let 
the beautiful character of Jesus the Christ 
be your model of eneplignee and of life. 
Trust and obey him 











Perfect in every particular. 200,000 sold yearly. 


NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ilis., Orange, Mass., or Atlanta, Ga. 
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tate the advertisement in The Sunday _ 








LESSON LEAVES. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF furnishes each Sunday’s lesson on a separate sheet be 
itself, with questions, notes, home inal references, etc. The leaves for each 
month are sent by mail inample time for The price is pay kenny 
year, or 60 cents a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or er quantities. yer 
sidering the amount of poner. ped printing furnished, and the care given to its preparation, this 


is 

THE QUESTION CEAF is remoting & want long felt by superintendents and teachers, who 

e desired ‘o increase study at home, The questions are printed on writing paper (a 

separate leaf for each Sunday), and req written answers from the scholars. It does not take 
the place of other lesson helps, but tet a valuable supplement to them. The leaf has been used 
for several months by some of the best Sunday-schools of the country, and is sure to come into 
general use as soon as teachers learn its value. 

Price, 80 cents per hundred a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller 
quantities. Orders not taken for less than a full calendar month. 

Here is what a few superintendents say of it: 


From the Rev. A. F. Schauffler, Pastor of Olivet New York. 
—a : some of our classes results eg ~ Ah by this method i have been reached in no tw y= 
1. Scholars who never looked at th n have allured to Study. 2. Parents have been led 
help ‘the child with its lessons. On the whole te feel the Plas + ‘ any 
From George A. Bell, Superintendent of ina waaettag Dr. Scudder’ s). 
bi Some weeks ago there was a yeh a in a m of we Rot superintendents, in thiscity, on the 
question, ‘ How can we increase | the reading or stud. ofthe lessons in the os of the scholars?’ It was the 
almost universal testimony that the lessons were no! studied and not often eve: the session ot the 
school vommenced. An idea thrown out at the meeting develo into this s experimental plan. A ‘ Question 
Leaf’ was arran; with some simple questions, aqeams te iow of an written in after eac 
puestion. One or two of the questions called for replies outside of the immediate lesson, the references being 
given, thus necessitating the opening of the Bible ftself to get the answers. The re plies were — 
——-* with ink, and this the scholar would have to do at home. Hach ‘Question Leaf’ ended wi 
: ‘ Have you read this 9 at home?’ and each leaf was required te be signed by the scholar. e 
Sopcrtamens was tried b: igh t or nine of our active schools, and the result was so he that it has been 
resolved to vontinue it for the eng ng wee go of the quarter, includin; — the — y Review.” 
From H. B. White. Superintendent o pects Gondeeresboet ookiyn, N. Y. 
“ We have used the Question Per dhs quarter with very ae, results. They have ~iae 
more lesson study at home by the se baa an interest in the lessons among many of the — 
I often hear oo AAJ the parents sitting ‘cote a with their children to help study out the Saewers, that right 
answers may 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 
Parlor, Church and Lodge Furniture 


27 Seediverw Street. Roston,. Masa. 


SAYWARD'’S 


Communion Wine. 


Pure Juice of the Grape Unfermented. 


Price Reduced. 


Send fer new cirewar. 


J. P. HAYWARD, 
ASHBY, Mass. Mass. 
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GEO. H. RYDER & Co., 


CHURCH ORGANS 


r Quality and at ro wd Py lees. 
ob on for 3 EXCE'.LENCE establish«i. Send for 


2058 Washington Street, Boston. 
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A. D. WO STHINGTOS CO, 
‘Agents Wanted vert MARY ‘CLEMMER’S 


“Ten Years in Washington.” 


It portrays the “inner Lay ” wonders 

m secret doin etc., of the C 

woman sees them.” ves sketches of 7 
hite House, and is the best seilii 
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includes 48 fine 
President id. Send for circu- 


i Eb. Sena elcat noe 
Mertford, Conn. 
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Our new Catat 5 RUG PATTERNS! sseruntel yeer 


with full descriptions of many ele- 


gant and varied styles sent free. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 781. . 
BAKER’S 


Breaklast Coco? 


. Warranted absolutely pur 
Cocoa, from which the excess o. 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 








Yxcels all other Pianos of American manu- 
racture in its various patented improvements, 





The new-designs in CHICKERING GRANDS Se ee 

e newdesigns in § 

assuring a te results in power and purity, ¥, BAKER & (0. Dorchester, Mass, 

length and sweetness of tone, leave noth- 

Aig be desired. The Chickating SQUARE GRATEFUL —COMFORTING. 

PIANQS in all the usual styles are unrivalede E PPS’S COCOA 

The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 

justly celebrated patented metallic action, BREAKFAST. 

which forever prevents the possibility of at- wuBy & thorough knowledge of the natural laws 

mospheric interference with the action of the | fan anti ty scaretuteopliontion of fine properties 

instrument, and adapts it for use in any of well-elected ‘cocoa, nae "he, epee ee 

climate SS SaaS 

Send fer Circular and Price List. = ae pon be ae pens ty kg od stro enone bh 

CHICKERING & SONS, FF tL 
mie PS aA 

130 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 156 Tremont-st., Boston, 


Made ebenis with hefiing © water or mili Sold in 
tins only (4-B. and fh.) 1 
James Epps & Co., Homeopathic Chemist, 
Sanne cee ~_ London, England. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, | Whatarcs 


OSTON 
Builders of ne Grand eneate 5 op St Temple 
ecttnaa "ch otis gat Celkainalle wai 
nein a, 
delphia; and of Sy 1,100 7 


CHURCH ORGANS 


of the country, We Invite attention to 
ot PARLOR ORGANS, at from #500 to 


MMITTEES, ORGAN others, 
to apply to us direct for. rod 
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What are “SOLAR TIP SHOES?” 
Trade- Mark. 


Teas are not so-called protection 

shoes, when no protection is 
afforded to the children’s toes; nor 
are they a tip stitched to a ‘short 
vamp, when if it rips, the shoe is use- 
less; nor are they shoes where pieces 
Lay are cutout of the corners of the vamp 
=) under the tip, where also, if the tip 
rips, water and dirt fall at once upon 
the children’ 8 toes, rendering the 
shoes but the upper of the 


Sola Tip Shoe” is lasted 

down over under the tip, aud 

eee to 8 process that 
indestructible. 


Made only by 
JOB MUNDELL & & CO., 
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CHURCH | FURNITURE. 





Medal of } Honor 
Awarded by the United States Commissioners to 


PAINE'S MANUFACTORY, 


48 Canal and 141 Friend Sts., 
Boston, Mass. 

PRICES: $30, 35, 45, 65, 75, 85, 90, 105, 125 to 
"$525 — roca 


Churches will be furnish E Som the Mann- 
Dealers. 
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SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 
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Is Approved by the Bost Physicians. 
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© PRICE BY MAIL, $1.50, 


@R CHICAGO CORSET Co., 
EY REFUNDED roy wawoniees Oak New Haven ™ 
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Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other Slate and 
Soanstene Work on hand or made to order. JOS, 8. 

BRO. uafacturers. Office and Saiesroom: 1210 Ridge 
bvenue “Pactory: 1211 & 1218 Spring Garden St., Phiiad’s, 













~ Standard Shaft 
Coupling Springs. 
Steel supersedin, 


for 2% cts. stamps. 
Agents wanted 
everywhere. 
A.G.Morcy & Co 
Chicago, Tl, 


















THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. | (March 18, 1882. 


The New Terms to Clubs. 


ga ‘ When the teachers of a school get their mail from different t-offices. 
Three Points to Notice. os 











When two or more teachers belong te the same family. ‘ 
When schools are open during only a portion of a year. 





More than 20,000 club subscribers have availed themselves of our offer to mail the papers for a club to the individual addresses of its members, The changes 
in the mail list have made lively work for the compositors, but we are glad of such evidence that the new terms please subscribers. The plan for small schools is 
leading to the formation of clubs in a great many country Sunday-schools, and the orders from these schools are accompanied with such warm words of appre- 
ciation of the low rates, that we feel no mistake was made in granting them. Some new concessions are now made which will make it all the easier to form clubs. 
No expense will be spared to make The re School Times helpful in the highest degree to teachers. The editorial force, with H. Clay Trumbull at its head, 
is to be supplemented by M. C. Hazard, so well known as editor of The National Sunday School Teacher, of Chicago, which periodical, after seventeen years 
of distinguished service in the Sunday-school cause, is to be merged in The Sunday School Times. 


GOOD NEWS TO CLUBS.—Hereafter, when requested to do s0, we shall send the papers for a club to the separate individual addresses of its members, 
instead of in packages as heretofore. This will relieve the person who gets up a club of the task of taking the papers from the ffice each week, and 
of distributing them. It is intended that the papers for a ciub shall all go to one post-office ;—twhen, however, a portion of the teachers of a school get their mail 
matter from one post-office, and others of the SAME SCHOOL get theirs from another post-office, the papers will be sent to two or more offices, if desired. The 
subscription rates are as follows :—From one to four copies, $2.00 each; from five to nine copies, $1.50 each ; from ten to nineteen copies, $1.25 each ; twenty 
copies or over, $1.00 each. To the person who succeeds in forming, at these regular club rates, a club of either grade, we will send one additional copy free. 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS—A New Plan.—To put the paper within the reach of the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 


e 
few teachers, are shut out from the ibility of forming large clubs, we now adopt a plan which we believe will meet the approval of all subscribers, as it will 


ive to such schools the benefit of the very lowest rate. According to the regular terms, a club of twenty subscribers or over is required, in order to secure the 
ow rate of one dollar per copy a year. e new plan, however, provides that when the entire force of teachers in any school is than twenty, the club rate 
to such school shall be $1.00 per eopy, on condition that the order for the papers be accompanied by a statement from the superintendent that the number of 
copies ordered in the club is not less than the full number of teachers in the school. When two or more of the teachers of any school belong to the same family, 
and therefore need but one paper, such teachers may be counted as ONE in making up the number for a club. 


If a school is kept open during 9 AF re of tre the 3 can be ordered for three months or more at the same proportionate rate. If, for 
instance, a school has but five teachers, it cost only $1.25 to supply them all with The Sunday School Times every week for three months,—or only $2.50 
for six months. Surely no teacher will wish to do without the help that this paper gives, when it can be had at so small a cost. 


FOUR WEEKS FREE.—To help inthe forming of clubs, we make the following offer: Upon the request of the pastor, superintendent, or any teacher 
of a Sunday-school in which The Sunday School Times has not been generally used, we will send each week, for four weeks, free of charge, as many copies of 
the paper as may be needed for the entire force of teachers. This will give the teachers of a school an opportunity to give the paper a thorough trial, and yet 
put them under no obligation to continue taking it. 





; 


About The Scholars’ Quarter! This book is not like other Quarterlies that you haye seen. It was the first of all the 

VE Sun — lesson Qusctorite, and its large circulation has enabled the publisher to make 

epg in it year by year. The number for the second quarter of this year (April, May, and June) is far in advance of any previous issue. Its “ Picture 

Helps to the Lessons,” and its double-page engpighie bird’s-eye view of Palestine, alone, make it invaluable to the scholars, young and old, of any school. Its 

lesson notes, questions, review plans, and Bible dictionary are of the most helpful character ; and its well Order of Service, together with eight pages of 

a a npg hymns, are attractive features. Each number will hereafter have a finely illustrated cover, designed newly each quarter, and in keeping with 
e lessons 0 quarter. 

The Scholars’ Quarterly costs more than most of the other quarterlies, but it is wonderfully cheap in view of what it furnishes. The price is 25 cents a 
year, or $25.00 for a hundred copies a year. It is sent by mail without costing subscribers anything for postage. Subscriptions are taken for three or six months 
at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents each. To supply a class costs, for instance, as follows :—For five scholars; one year, $1.25; three 
months, 35 cents; for ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents. 


TO INTRODUCE IT. If you have not f peed The Scholars’ Quarterly in your school or class within a year, we will supply it to you on trial, for this 
next (the second) oe om only, at just one half above r rates. Such orders must be accompanied with the statement that The Scholars’ Quarterly 


blished by The y School Times has not been used in the school or class within a year. On this trial plan, 100 copies would cost but $3.13 ; fifty copies, 
1.57 ; ten copies, 32 cents ; five copies, 18 cents ; these rates, which are much below cost, are only for new trial-orders. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PERFECT SEATING. 


satisfaction, purchase the newest 
© goods for the lowest city prices at the a= -—| 
GRAND DEPOT, PHILADELPHIA, @®) 


The L The newest and best styles for churches, halls, opera- 


7 DRY GOODS houses, lodge-rooms, etc. GED GMNRT te a <i ais. cdl 


ee. HARWOOD CHAIR SEAT CO.,.3guTEER 
Send me catalogue. 24 Washington St., Boston. 
a on. 


H URE. 
CHURCH FURNITURE $. &. BANNERS. 


R. GEISLER, 127 Clinton Piace (W. 8th St.). N. Y. 


JOHNSON’S 


‘aammOnly the exact goods ordered are sent, andi Communion of tae Grane. ; 


even then, if not as ex- pected, are willingly > es i ~ Ww INE. ge mh og 
exchanged, or the money refunded. “ Used in hundreds of churches with emtire satis- 
Samples or prices, ; faction.”*—Nat. Temp. Advocate, 


ordering, mailed T. BH. JOHNSON, N. Brunswick, N. J. 
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VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
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MAIL FREE. 
TONE, TOUCH, AND DURA- HORACE WATERS & CO., Manufacture 
ers & Dealers, 826 Broad 


[BE & ©0. arms Wow Sesto tor Pelt Nubaimuan oa, AO ve buries or 
Nos, 24 and 208 Veet Baltimore, ORGANGE stops @O0. Pianos, §up. | wih smaiicapital. eS Coen ar and Sur- 
‘o. LIZ Avenue. New York. a Factory running and night. Pa- | ¢ay-schee/ and Home Amusement. Send stamp for 116-pace Cats 
~~” §@ET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER Daniel F. Beatty,. WE. | wees. MeALLISTER, U't'g Opticten, 69 Nassad Be.. Fev Yous 


‘The Sunday School ‘Times intends to admis only advertisements that are astworthy. Should. Bower er a a eee tarcay, Pty ot ts Good standing of Inadverventiy inserved. 




















